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In Winter. 
wet 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The evening skies are cold and gray ; 
I pray you sing to me 

The song you sung when once we sat 
Beside the summer sea. 

Half sad the strain, yet thrilled with hope; 
A tender song, where through 

The light streamed, as the morning sun 
Transfuses drops of dew. 

This little shell to me brings back 
The memory of the place, 

And in its pink-and-white I see 
The hues of one fair face. 

I feel the pure, sweet airs that tossed 
Your bright hair all unbound, 

I hear the ripples on the beach 
That lowly murmured round. 

Forget to-night the winter loud, 
The storm that o’er us raves, 

And dream we watch again that bright 
Eternity of waves. 

Forget the griefs that o’er the heart 
Their darksome shadows throw, 

And deem a future we behold 
Like sunlit seas aglow. 

And sing again the song you sung, 
And it shall seem to me 

We sit again upon the rocks 
Beside the summer sea. 





The Census by Diagrams. 

Put a Yapkee anywhere, and he will think 
out, if not whittle, new devices. That is his vo- 
eation. He can't keep still. He can’t do as 
others have done before him. He must follow 
his bent—which is to find more expeditious, 
econoniical and intelligible ways of doing what 
his predecessors have done before him with slow- 
erand less palpable methods. WhenGen. Fran- 
cis A. Walker of this State was put at the head 
of the census bureau it was a case illustrating 
our proposition. He must do things differently 
from all who had gone betore him; and not 
only have we better classified and more accurate 
figures than ever before, but we have their 
teachings spread out before us in map form, so 
that not only he who runs may read, but even 
the child will have stamped on his mind, so that 
he will never forget the tacts, the conditions of 
population, wealth, intelligence, ete., in the 
various sections of our widespread land. 

The first volume of the ninth census, just is- 
sued by the Superintendent, containing ‘‘Statis- 
tics of Population,” is peculiarly interesting from 
the fact of its containing such maps. Take first 
the chart-picture of the density of population. 
The darkest portions (we use the statistical 
compilation of the New York Times) are those 
districts containing over 125 inhabitants to the 
square mile. The next lighter shade repre- 
sents those from 75 to 125 to the square mile, 
and so on until we reach a perfect white, indi- 
cating a proportion less than tive. The chart 
shows a dark stream of population coursing 
down the Atlantic coast, from the northern boun- 
dary of Massachusetts to the lower edge of 
New Jersey. The darkest colors are seen to 
be in Eastern Massachusetts, in Western Con- 
necticut, Southern New-York, Middie New- 
Jersey, and Eastern Pennsylvania. This dark- 
est color is not found again elsewhere in the 
Union. The secondary shade, representing a 
proportion of seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five, is found in patches throughout the 
country, predominating in the Eastern States, 
in Western Pennsylvania, in 
Western Ohio, in Western Illinois, and once 
in Wisconsin. ‘The light portions of the 
Union, showing an average of population of 
from five to fifteen to a square mile, are entirely 
in the Southern States. The only purely white 
patch in the Northen States, indicating an aver- 
age under five, is the Adriondack region in 
New York State. A streak of the same color 
is seen again in Western Virginia, along the 
Blue Ridge, in Florida, in Northern Michigan, 
Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The chart indicating wealth is 
striking. A deep yellow represents an average 
of $2000 per capita through the population; 
the next shade $1250 to $2000; the lowest 
eshade 3300 to $750, and pure white under $300. 
Here again we see the golden current following 
the lines of population, beginning on the coast 
of Massachusetts, branching off into Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, attaining its richest 


equally 


depths at the mouth of the Hudson, and over- |, 


flowing into New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 
hence, westward, we find a broad band of yellow, 
with many spots of the third grade, indicating 
property from $1250 to $2000; and more still 
of the second grade, showing property from 
$750 to $1250. The South again is almost a 
pure white, with a few faint yellow spots along 
the Mississippi river, and on the Gulf of Mexico 
only thfee or four small patches show even the 
second grade of wealth—one in Georgia, one at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, one in Texas, and 
one in Northern Mississippi. California has 
two spots showing the third grade. The fourth 
alone is reached throughout the Union in 


grade 
The only pure white spot in 


New York city. 
the Northern States is, again, in the Adirondack 
region. Again, we are struck with the remark- 
able fact in this chart that the portions of the 
Union most tavored in climate and soil are the 
poorest in average wealth. 

Turning to the chart of “Illiteracy,” the 
colors are reversed. The dark is all at the 
South—the white at the North and West. A 
dark band, showing sixty per cent. and over of 
the population who cannot write, fills up a large 
part of Virginia and North Carolina; comes 
eut again in South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama; tlows down in a black stream the 
Mississippi, from the upper boundary of Ar- 
kansas to the Gulf, and appears again in Texas. 
This darkest shade of color is seen in none of 
the Northern or Western States. The pure 
proportion under 
write, marks the 


color, indicating a 


cent. who can 


white 
five per 
whole of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
barely touching Massachusetts, leaving the 
other New England States, as well as Southern 
New York, New Pennsylvania, 
flowing through Western New York, Northern 
Ohio and Southern Michigan, until its purifying 
streams circulate in innumerable courses over 
the tar West. Almost everywhere, however, 
through the Northern and Western States only 
the first grade of color is found, indicating a 
proportion ot five to eleven per cent. who 


Jersey and 


cannot write. 

if we turn to the charts of race, we find the 
purpie color, indicating fureign birth, shading 
almost aJl the Union north of the Ohio River, 
while the pure white of the South shows its na- 
tive American blood. 
foreign blood, indicating over twenty foreign 


persons to the square mile, are in the extreme 
East on the one side, and on the western shore 
The States 
north of the Ohio River, with the purest Ameri- 
can blood, are apparently Indiana and Illinois. 
Next to them come Ohio, Pennsy}vania, Central 


of Lake Michigan on the other. 


New-York and Northern New-England. The 


only deep purple spot at the South is at the 
If we now examine 


meuth of the Mississippi. 


the charts indicating the separate races of the 


foreign population, we find the deepest green 


showing a proportion of Irish of over fifteen to 
the square mile, in the extreme East, in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New-York. The 


Lake Erie. 


lar proportion of Germans, are beheld more in | sweetness, joy, satisfaction, content. 
the far West, on the borders of Lake Michi- | us one with nature and our kind. 

gan, on the Upper Missouri, on the Ohio, and the lofty but are not unmindful of the humble. | preparations hitherto tried for this purpose, in- 
again in New-York State on the borders of; We are not jealous nor envious, but grateful} juring the tools used to work it. 
A deep brown shade also covers | for any little accession. 
the region near New York city. The South, are worth, and do not Wish for encomiums, puffs | ing first by hydraulic or steam pressure, or 
with the exception of a faint brown band in| and exaltation. We are sure that progress is | otherwise, expelled the sap, to replace it by a 


It makes | bustible without affecting the character or color 
We admire | of the material, or, as in the case of most 


He proposes 
We pass for what we} to take the timber in its green state, and, hav- 


over those of the Southern States. What ana- 
tional, brotherly army we should have! It is 
to be presumed that our Christian legislature 
would like to have their sins forgiven in the 
next world, even if they are so indifferent about 
it while they tarry here. After reading the 
many speeches made in the Legislature the past 


Texas, shows few spots of either green or brown. 
Still other maps represent, in pink spots, the 
Swedish and Norwegian population; these are 
and Illinois. The streams which have flowed 


Southern Michigan 


careful inspection. 





Parting for the Crusade. 


——— 
BY COUNT VON BOTENLAUBEN—TRANSLATED BY 
A. E. KROEGER. 


Christ’s reward, were’t not the very greatest, 
Never would I leave her here to pine 

Whom my heart greets earliest and latest, 
Whom I call the kingdom of heaven of mine, 
Darling, who lives near the river Rhine; 

Lord, let thy great grace upon us shine; 


thine! 


‘Since his kingdom of heaven named his heart 


IT have chosen him my God to be; 

Now can nothing ever from him part me; 

O Lord, be not angry thou with me; 

Sure, my thornless eye-delight is he, 

Born to be my joy onearth! Oh, see; 
Should he not return my joy—were dead hope- 
lessly !” 





Individual Courage. 
On the surface of society we discover a 
great lack of this quality, and almost doubt its 
real existence. 
harrowing accounts of defalcations, murders, 
and atrocities running through the whole gamut, 
that we pale before them, and ask, Is there any 
honesty and self-respect left? A man may 
steal a loaf from pure hunger, and a child a de- 
cayed orange because it never has any, and we 
understand such peccadilloes. 


are shining lights in their churches, and exem- 
plary in their daily walks, go on year after year 


conduct to cowardice. It is not like a tremen- 
dous temptation, which overpowered them at 
one fell swoop and dashed them to the ground; 
they began by trifling amounts, 
chances to retrieve themselves; but the lure 
continued; they taught morality while their 
lives were a falsehood. 
this stamp, and they have their solution in a 
scale of expenses which the salaries would not 
cover. They were poor arithmeticians; they 
did not count the penalty. They could not see 
that if they received one, two or three thou- 
sand, and expended half or twice as much again, 
there would be debts which could not be paid. 
They yield and yield till at last they find where 
they are. Here is a broad stair where they 
could resolve a revolution and change of base ; 
but no; pride, fear of public opinion, the 
sneers of neighbors, all conspire to strip them 
of manhood and sink them below the common- 
est victims—below the latter, for they have not 
education, influence, and the prop of favorable 
surroundings. These lead classes of young 
and adult persons; they exhort and pray. How 
can they so proceed? Do they think to trick the 
All-in-All? Do they forget that example out- 
strips “‘line upon line”? that these very acts 
add hypocrisy to crime ? 

We can imagine how, in hot-blood, passion 
might be fired, words come to blows, and a fatal 
one be struck which would extinguish the vital 
spark ; but to dog another's step day in and ont, 
hide in ambush, lie in wait, sieze a helpless 
subject and deliberately crush him, and this 
for a known or supposed pittance of money, 
shows a depravity which can only have its roots 
in idleness and a determination to ignore the 
routine of labor, or to purchase luxury at ghastly 


in store for every earnest worker, and are not 
over-anxious for extraordinary returns or magic 
We take the world as it is, believing 
found almost alone in Minnesota, Wisconsin, | that it has grand purposes to evoke, and that 
every useful member does a little towards re- 
Then, there is the legend, glorious 


fortunes. 


over from Canada are pictured in still another | generation. 
chart, and are found especially to have covered | or fearful according to our inward light. 
Central New England, Northern New York, and | are in no haste; we may be quick or slow, but 
eternity has margin erough to gather all in 
These interesting charts will well repay a|and develop every one. Turned from wrong 
to true desire, we shall be continually strength- 
ened and gradually emerge from even thickest 


darkness. Can we not inaugurate a new era? 





George Sand on Napoleon III. 
The Paris Temps of January 29th published 
a letter from George Sand, dated January 10th, 
which contains some very remarkable passages 
concerning Napoleon III. 
that three years ago the emperor had already 
ceased to exist, the authoress goes on to say :— 
The war with Prussia was not even an illu- 
sion, tor he was unable to conceal from himself 
Let me for myself and her yet—win that love of'| that the specter of defeat had appeared, and was 
hurrying him fatally to destruction......-In 
the days of Ham, by his correspondence and 
his other writings, he showed himself a young 
me, man without energy dominated by a powerful 
dream, a dream conceived in infaney, and kept 
alive by those who surrounded him, and to 
whose influence he submitted with the resigna- 
Without real instruction, he 
showed great intelligence, and had the rudi- 
ments and even the flashes of genius rather 
literary than philosophic, rather philosophic 
Failing health, vitality totter- 
ing, unequal and at times suspended by the re- 
flux of emotions and stifled pain. 
bitterness, no rancor, very little anger; too 
contemplative to be passionate ; amiable, loving, 
made to be loved in private life; disinterested 
with regard to himself—see what formidable 
The papers teem with such] contrasts—capable of the 
crimes, because his notion of the rights of hu- 
manity differs ‘rom ours. 
him, when I saw him at the Elysée twice a week, 
[ was completely deceived, and, believing my- 
self fooled by him, would not see him again. 
[ quitted Paris and failed to keep a rendezvous 
No one said, ‘‘Le Roi a failli 
‘ attendre,” but ‘*L’ Emvereur a attendu!” 
: But (when those | continued to write to him when I hoped to save 
holding good positions, of honor and trust, who | a victim, to comment on his answers, and to ob- 
I convinced myself he had 
no intention of fooling any one: he fooled all 
ae : © | the world and himselt. 
purloining small sums, we must attribute their] said, but regarding himself as the sole means 
of salvation, as the instrument invested with an 
inevitable mission, not feeling the necessary 
physical and moral energy, but reckoning upon 
them in the fatal arrangement of circumstances, 
and had] he adopted all the ideas which were suggested 
to him under the form of oracles. 
he said; and if such a thing be impossible, I 
will try another, and if it be bad-it will teach 
The exercise of absolute power aiding 
him, this habit of playing heads or tails with 
events became a monomania, and his tranquil 
and patient fatalism assumed all the appearance 
of strength and cleverness. 

In speaking of the emperor’s appearance, 
George Sand says that all she saw of the caged 
eagle of Ham was the cage—something restless, 
constrained, timid, which toned down into an 
expression of sadness and tenderness. 
natural disposition she remarks that he was ter- 
ribly persecuted, and that a pretended or false 
reason of state struck with impotency the man 
of feeling, who deplored in principle the means 
employed to give him power. 
ignore the excesses and ready to disavow them. 
He disavowed nothing, and accepted with cow- 
ardly pain the murders in the streets and the 
persecution throughout France. 
thinks Napoleon III. deserved neither great 
praise nor great blame. 


After remarking 


tion of lassitude. 


than political. 


greatest political 


When [ spoke to 


he had given me. 


serve all his acts. 


He believed what he 


Sift down all-cases of] ne. 


He had several good 
“He had also a dream of French 
grandeur which did not belong to a sound under- 
standing, nor was it that of a second-rate mind. 
Of a truth, France would be too much disgraced 
if she had submitted for twenty years to the 
will of a driveler working in his own interest. 
One would be obliged to despair of her. 
fact is that she took this meteor for a star; this 
silent dreamer for an astute politician. 
succumb under disasters 


monster nor an 
qualities. 


costs. A man of wit and enterprise may con- 
ceive of certain combinations which would re- 


which she should have foreseen and prevented, 
she took him fur a coward. He was no coward; 
he had a cool courage, and I believe that he did 


chemical composition of his own invention, 
which he keeps secret, and which is to destroy 
the inflammability of the material. Not only 
this, but the liquid is to act as a preservative in 
other ways, preventing the wood so treated rot- 
ting from the attacks of worms orinsects. The 
weight added by the operation is about two and 
a half per cent., and the increased cost less 
than twenty per cent. In these particulars 
Mr. Macomber differs from the Boston inven- 
tor, whose added weight is inconsiderable, and 
whose extra cost is but about five per cent. 
These are certainly most attractive promises, 
and, if verified by experiment, ought to entitle 
the discoverers to the gratitude of all insurance 
companies, and the blessings of the countless 
victims of Mansard. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Samana as an American Colony. 
OFFICE OF THE Samana Bay Company 

oF Santo Dominco. 

New York, March 15, 13873. 

Sir :—We beg to notify you that the Samana 
Bay Company of Santo Domingo, having, by 
treaty made with the government of the Do- 
minican Republic, ratified by the vote of the 
people, been vested with the sovereignity ot the 
Bay of Samana and islands therein, and of the 
Peninsula of Samana and waters adjacent, has 
decided to make this bay free to all nations. 
We invite your consideration of our schedule 
of duties and port regulations enclosed herein, 
that due regard may be given to the informa- 
tion it contains. Yours, respectfully, 

ALveN B. Srockwe.t, President. 

Paut N. Sporrorp, Vice-President. 
R. R. Hazzarp, Jr., Secretary. 


FREE PORT OF SAMANA. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Samana Bay Company of Santo Domingo, 
held at the office of the Company, in the city of 
New York, on the 11th day of March, 1873, it 
was resolved that the following be adopted as 
the schedule of Duties, Ship-dues, Harbor- 
Master's Fees, Fort-Fees, Health Officer's 
Charges, and Charges for Pilotage, at the Port 
of Samana :— 

DUTIES. 

Upon all goods discharged at any point or 
place on the peninsula of Samana, or on any 
of the Islands or Reefs in the Bay, there is 
charged, and shall be paid, an import duty of 
one per cent. on their value at the place of ex- 
portation—except that ingots of gold or silver, 
coins, coals, horses, mules, asses and printed 
books and papers, shall not be charged or re- 
quired to pay any duties whatsoever; and this 
exemption from duties shall extend and be ac- 
corded to all used articles (such as clothing, 
furniture, tools and instruments) if imported as 
luggage merely and for account of and to be 
used by those who have already used them. 
Goods discharged merely for transhipment or 
re-shipment and exportation are not required to 
pay any duties whatsoever. 
All goods may be exported free of duties. 
All vessels, without distinction of Flag, may 
enter the Port of Samana and there discharge 
or load, under the following uniform rates ot 
charges :— 

SHIP DUES AND HARBOR MASTER'S FEES. 
Vessels that do not either discharge or receive 
cargo, and those which do not discharge or re- 
ceive at least one American ton of cargo, are 
not required to pay any Ship-Dues, but are re- 


week, it appears that quite a large number of the 
members are great admirers of inscribed ban- 
ners. It is reasonable to conclude from what 
the world’s past experience has been that 
one after another of these lovers of banner-in- 
scriptions will drop out of this mundane world, 
and, being good Christians in good standing in 
the Rev. Neverforgives’ church, and, being of 
heavenly orders, of course must be the expect- 
ants of celestial bliss and to realize its eternal 
enjoyments ; it must be their exquisite privilege 
and enjoyment, from time up to eternity, of 
carrying a banner bearing full inscriptions of 
their life-doings while here on earth; but where 
could the cloth be woven except in eternity that 
would admit of the record of their unjust acts, 
with the small number of just deeds done, of 
words spoken in truth, or of doing by others as 
they would have others do to them? Why does 
policy and expediency rule the state, while hon- 
esty, justice and equity are only honored in 
name. 

Let those who would detract from Mr. Sum- 
ner’s merits remember this saying: ‘The just 
man will flourish in spite of envy.” 

Pro Parria. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Prof. Tyndall’s American publishers announce 
that, before leaving for home, the profesor 
placed the net receipts for his lectures in this 
country—between $13,000 and $14,000—in the 
hands of Profs. Joseph Henry and E. L. You- 
mans and Gen. Hector Tyndale, as a trust-fund 
for the aid of young American scientists desirous 
to devote themselves to original investigation. 
Like the proverbial ‘‘carrying coals to New- 
castle” is the exportation of lager beer from the 
United States to Germany. Professor Liebig, 
the great chemist, lately made a speech which 
has been published in and commented on by the 
German press. ‘It is characteristic of the 
he said, ‘‘that they make better 
I am convinced the time is 


Americans,” 
beer than we do. 
coming when American beer will drive German 
beer from the market.’ 
‘Rev. J. F. W. Ware, the new pastor of Ar- 
lington street church,” writes a correspondent 
from this city, ‘thas long been well known in the 
city and vicinity, but it was not till he became 
the successor of Dr. Gannett that he attracted 
the attention he is now receiving. Arlington 
street church has never been suspected of being 
sensational, but its pastor is now making it so 
decidedly. His Sunday evening lectures to 
young men are attended byj large andiences, 
who are in search of some kind of Sunday night 
amusement. Mr. Ware isa man of middle age, 
medium stature, a little routnd, with a sort of 
a John-Quincy-Adams-look about him, an enun- 
ciation a little peculiar, and a way of saying 
what he thinks without fear of being thought 


out of fashion.” 

The various ‘‘strikes” which have so disturbed 
labor for the last few years seem, this season, 
to have a new phase—that of the employers 
against the workmen. A recent movement of 
Baltimore manufacturers against trade-union- 





quired to pay Harbor-Master’s Fees at the rate 
of three cents per ton, and other charges as | 
hereinafter mentioned. 
Steamers running to and trom Samana, as 
regular packets, are to pay Ship-Dues only at 
the rate of ‘thirty cents per ton of goods | 
delivered, and the same for goods received. | 
Vessels bringing Coals only, and leaving in | 
Ballast, are required to pay only one-half of | 
the following Ship-Dues :— | 
Vessels of a burthen of more than one hun- 
dred American tons, other than steamers rua- 
ning as regular packets to and from Samana, 
are required to pay on their entire burthen, if 
discharging or receiving in the aggregate— 
PER AMERICAN Ton. 
Ship Dues. H’r Mas- 
ter’s Fees. 
Half or more of their burthen.......30 cents. 5 cents. 
Quarter auctup to halfoftheir b’th’n 2000 as 
Less than Quarter of their burthen..10 * + hla’ 
Less than One American Ton...... aa. 8 pa 
Vessels of a burthen of only one hundred 
American tons or less which receive or dis- 
charge one ton or more of cargo are, without 


regard to the amount of cargo, required to pay 
on their entire burthen— 


Above 75 Tons and up to100......... 23 cents. 5 cents. 


The deepest shades of 


sult in gain; as he reflects thereon he realizes 
that it might be advantageous to all, and so a 
public benefit; for a time he keeps within 
bounds, but too soun he loses his just balance 
of debit and credit, and so intrudes his own per- 
sonality that self becomes the center and cir- 
cumference. He draws in whoever can be en- 
ticed; misrepresents, illustrates by false dia- 
grams, scales, specimens, and finally launches 
into one of those wild frauds which astonish ] ‘ 
Be as leni- 


and bewilder community at large. 
ent as we may at the first impetus, grant a no- | 4 


reveals an inordinate ambition and a style of 
living for which hundreds and thousands must 
bear the weight. 

It is facts like these which arrest us and make 
us suspect that the world is capsized. But the 
half is not told. The bulk of mankind must 
exist within their resources. If the rent is not 
paid promptly, they are ejected by the land- 
lord. It is a universal nightmare. Whatever 
come—sickness, death, accident—the law is in- 
exorable, and so everything gives way to that— 
clothing, food, comfort. Groceries must be 
settled dr the account is closed—no pay, no 
score. In all this class 
They hardly dare aspire, so near are 
Habit becomes second na- 


necessity obliges 
honesty. 
they to their bread. 
ture, and they do not allow fancy to go outside 
theactual. They have a hard lot, but accept it. 
After all, are not their pallets beds of roses, and 
their viands nectar, compared with the hkead- 
rack and heart-sinkings of those who have erred 
and are too weak to own their mistake; who 
tremble by day and are surrounded by spectres 
at night; who are seared by conscience, and 
have not the force to extricate themselves ? 
When there is no positive guilt, only indis- 
cretion, what tortures follow those who are 
more and more embarrassed! They have 
horses, lands, retinues of servants; they fare 
sumptuously; they dress superbly; but they 
have trenched upon their capital, and a few 
years most beggarthem. They have concealed 
all from wife, children, friends. They sit un- 
easy at their tables; they laugh when there is 
no gladness; they are nervous, excited, and 
have no peace. What prevents a change to an 
exact equilibrium?’ The answer is, Lack of 
inditidual courage. 

This is the desideratum of this rushing age. 
Every rise in the social scale is legitimate if 
natural. But we must be masters not slaves; 
at home in our temporary plane, whatever that 
may be. We cannot all be learned, distin- 
guished, reformers, philanthrophists, scientists. 
poets, artists. But with the outward advantages 
now supplied none need be abject, ignorant, 
vulgar. We can subsist respectably upon our 
earnings; have a tasteful if unpretentious domi- 
cile; be neat, clean, orderly. With economy 
we can and should reserve a little for an emer- 
gency, and, well-inclined, can do many a turn 
in kindness, skill and effort for those more 
straightened than ourselves. If we do our best 
in this precise condition, then we are learning 
to take our next advance, and the third, and 
fourth, and so on. We must ground right if 
we would rise consistently. Simplicity is a 





deepest brown spots, however, showing & simi- 


not cling to life. 


weary of himself.” 


An interesting fact to the philanthrophist and] of an American ton below 1-2 are not to be 
Christian is the regard the Japanese have for 


for the education of their youth do we see an] -ort-FEES AND CHARGES FOR HEALTH OFFICER. 


ble project rightly managed, the termination | US people. 
on Tuesday evening week, Charles L. Flint, Esq., 
chairman of the Rice school district committee, 


mentioned that at the beginning of the present A Ship > kg a of 
: i MNS) dei csacs.- cvaasenss spec n@ta 4 

school year, last September, four boys from | A Brig or Brigantine. -... Bek ities ve 1.25 5.00 

. " 1 oe . | A Topsail Schooner.......  ..-.-- 0.60 3.00 

Japan—Kentaro Kaneko, fifteen years old; | {yee one o nor or a piney... oop 3-00 

Terkichi ‘Tanaka, fourteen years old; Taka- | A INORG a 955 Sisen dhe soe Sea O¥eowiens ietce DIS 3.00 


ma Dan, thirteen years old; and Chokich Rik- 
kawa, twelve years old—entered that school. 


the direction of a private teacher. 
able to enter the fifth class, and to-day Kaneko 
ranks at the head of the second or submaster’s 
class; Tanaka and Dan at the head of the third 
or usher’s class, while Rikkawa is among the 
first of the fourth class. 
been unexceptionable, and their example in 
each class has aided the teachers and stimulated 
their classmates to greater exertions. 
gentlemanly manners have made them friends 


with great difficulty that they could be under- 


Above 60 Tons and up to 75..... 20.58 
Above 45 Tons and up to60 16 * 
Above 30 Tons and up to 45.. RY aed 
Above 15 Tons and up to 30.. 10 * 
For 15 Tons or less.....--.-....0200 6 “ 

Boats not measured for burthen are to pay 
Ship-Dues 20 cents each, and Harbor-Master’s 
Fees 8 cents each. 

In charging Ship-Dues, the fractional parts 


He felt himself crushed; the 
llusion of his role was gone; perhaps he was 
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MINOR MATTERS. 


JAPANESE YOUTHS IN Boston ScHOOLS.— 





taken into account, but a fraction amounting to 
1-2 or more of an American ton is to be 


AERT 3 , : 
Particularly in their desire scatud a4 one ton, 


ur institutions. 
Fort-Fees are charged to and required to be 
paid by each vessel anchoring—and for a visit 
by the Health Officer, when necessary, vessels 
are charged and required to pay—as follows :— 
Description of Vessel. Fort- Fees. Health 


augury for the beneficent future of that numer- 
At a session of our school board 


PILOTAGE. 
When a Pilot is desired, there will be charged 
: : to and required to be paid by 
They had been in the country six months under Each Inward-bound vessel using him...$1-25 per foot. 
They were | EachOutward-bound vessel“ ... 0.75 “ 





Mr. Sumner and the Flags. 

Mr. Eprtror:—L have followed with some de- 
gree of attention the histories of political ani- 
mosities springing from that old religious and 
political hate that have actuated mankind from 
the days of Cain to the present hour. Mr. 
Sumner, seeing the corruptions that had grown 
into the Republican party, and which have been 
most manifestly exhibited during the last Con- 
gress, with that moral courage which has char- 
acterized his whole political life broke from 
the leadership of his party, on the eve of the 
Presidential election, in order that by a change 
of the administration and the ruling powers 
in Congress, and their conjoint associate, the , 


Their conduct has 


Their 


throughout the schvol, no boys being more pop- 
ular than they, When they entered it wis 





stood; now they speak and read quite plainly 
and write in better English than the majority of 
even the first-class boys. A composition of 
several pages, recently written by Kaneko, re- 
quired scarcely a single correction, either in 
grammar or spelling. They are very thor- 
ough in everything, and rarely require to be 
told the same thing twice. The committee say 
it would be a most excellent thing for the whole 
school if there could be a dozen such boys in 
each class. 


money power, we might thereby preserve and 
perpetuate to the whole people those principles 
prayed for by Washington in his farewell ad- 
dress. 

The sum and substance of Mr. Sumner’s of- 
fending was not his resolution proposing the ob- | 
literation of battles from the army flags, but it 
was that he left his political party for no- | 
Tur Noy-comBestiBiLity oF Woop. — We | ble and patriotic reasons, the true service of | 
have recently referred to experiments being! his country. It was the presentiment of the 
made in this city to treat wood by a chemical politicians of the State, and the oligarchic rulers 
process to insure its non-combustibility, and | of the national currency, together with the rail- | 
have seen the effect tested with most satisfac- | way monopolists, who, looking through their 
tory results. The wood is placed in boiling | horometer, and seeing that their days of rule 
water impregnated with the chemicals, andj were numbered, meanly thought, like Brooks, 
wherever the wood is penetrated by the water to strike a blow at the head of their lion- 
the non-ignition is secured. This will allow hearted Senator, through the accidental nine- 
the treatment of wood in limited quantities only, | days’ legislature of the State; and all this low 
as it is difficult to construct tanks, etc., large revenge of censure because Mr. Sumner re- 
enough to hold the requisite amount of water | peated the same order after peace was declared 
to thoroughly submerge timbers of considera- | that he had presented in the Senate of the Unit- 
An effort to carry over the chemicals | ed States while the contest of war existed. 


| 
| 
| 





ble size. 
in steam has not yet proved successful, though 


rection. 


tion just now in London. 


those of his Boston contemporary. He claims { banners bearing the inscriptions of various vic- 





wonderful talisman. It encourages ideality, 


| ration. His 
‘cheek blush with shame, and thrilled every 


ism will be imitated in New York city, it is an- 
nounced, with force and effect. The master 
carpenters, for example, have formally resolved 
that on and after March 10th they will recog- 
nize ten hours only as a day’s labor, and, also, 
that on and after date they will hire and pay all 
workmen by the hour. These master carpen- 
ters are a numerous and influential body of 
men, and their action in this matter, just at the 
season of the year when new building enter- 
prises are about to be undertaken, has  signifi- 
cance. ‘The boss painters, whose interests are 
closely allied with those of the master carpen- 
ters, it is saad, are contemplating like action. 
The coopers, the wheelwrights, the plumbers, 
the piano-forte manufacturers, and all the other 
leading industrial interests will probably follow 
in the same direction before the end of the 
month. Itis not a pleasant spectacle thus to 
see employers and employed again confronting 
each other in an unfriendly attitude, and we 
hope there will be mutual concession and the 
closest personal harmony between them, and all 
other mechanics. 

Beauties of the anti-woman-suffrage legisla- 
tive speeches :— : 

Mr. Hurlbut. of Sudbury, argued that as 
“one woman would occupy the standing-space 
of twelve men, it would be necessary, if women 
voted, to build new and larger town-houses, at 
a great increase of taxes.” 

Rey. Mr. Ide, of Medway, said that ‘‘women 
with eyes bright as the buttons on an angel’s 
coat could now get a man in an honest corner, 
and get everything they wanted from him. It 
would not do to give the ballot in addition to 
those who had this power. The women who 
want suffrage are like the Irishman’s pig, which 
ran round so fast that he could not count it.” 

Mr. Crocker, of Boston, said *‘the advocates 
of suffrage are the mentally and morally poor ;” 
and though he did not propose to disfranchise 
men of this class, he thought it a good reason 
why all women should be. 

Mr. Wilson, of South Boston, said *‘it would 
not do to inspect the houses of woman-suffra- 
gists; he had been inside and seen the unkempt 
children, the horrible bread,” so he would dis- 
tran:hise all women. 

Mr. Stedman, of Boston, said: ‘I submit it to 
any husband in this House whether he would 
want his wife locked into a jury room night 
after night with other men”—‘‘the very idea of 
it is shocking to me.” 

Thus this last honorable gentleman meant to 
imply that women—his own family connections 
included—are virtuous only because the oppor- 
tunity to be otherwise is lacking—or that men 


saw no harm in amusements that would norrify 
the Fultons, the McKeons and the Dunns ot 
our day. 

At a printers’ ball, last week, in this city, Mr. 
B. P. Shillaber (‘‘Mrs. Partington”) sent the 
following humorous letter in apology of ab- 
sence :— 

Cuetsea, Feb. 28, 1873. 

J. H. O' Donnell, Esg :—Dear Sir: Your invi- 
tation, and tue impossibilities in the way of my 
accepting it, remind me of poor old Tantalus, 
who, up to his lips in drink, and very thirsty 
withal, could not touch a drop. Thus your 
kindness finds me with a lame foot on hand— 
that seems likely, like some thrilling story, ‘‘to 
be contirued,”—and the ‘light fantastic toe” 
would be a hyperbolical figure of most diabol- 
ical unfitness in my case. [could not tread a 
measure without a crutch, and my dalances, as 
I have tried it on my own chamber-floor, would 
call for movements impossible in toe-toe. Terp- 
sichore and IL long ago fell out, or I did, and 
the fickle muse cut me when I could no more 
cut a pigeon-wing. I take no part in move- 
ments that are on foot, and every rod I walk 
I am an acher. My intimate friends call me 
the great Lamer, which touches me on a sore 
spot. Don’t regard these excuses as lame—a 
man ina hobble must get out the best way he 
can—and though I would put the best foot for- 
ward to meet you, I can’t. Therefore, my 
dear brother of the stick and rule, while thank- 
ing you for your invitation, I must not venture 
from my set at home, trusting that the absence 
of my liniments will not be a feature to mar 
vour festivities. Wishing you light hearts and 
subtle joints, with an appetite tor all that is 
good, and gowt exempt from gout, I remain, 
your fellow-craftsman, B. P. SHILLABER. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Rev. Mr. Alger’s ‘‘Life of Edwin Forrest” 
The reverend gentle- 





will soon be completed. 

man is also writing a discourse on insanity. 
Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. announce Mat- 

thew Arnold’s ‘‘Essay toward a Better Under- 


standing of the Bible,” just published in Eng- 


a portrait of Prof. Joseph Henry, and articles 
by him, Prof. John Lee Conte, Dr. J. R. Black, | 
Hon. E. F. White, Frank Buckland, Gustave | 
Lemattre, F. A. P. Barnard, Paul Broca, Her-| 
bert Spencer, Prot. John W. Draper, President 
Andrew D. White, Prof. William H. Brewer. 
rand the editor, Prof. E. L. Youmans, whose | 
table and miscellany are very readable. 
all persons of a scientific turn of mind this | 


For | 


serial is one of the very best that they can 
peruse.—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
Lippincott, tor April, is handsomely illustra- 
ted, and discusses the industries of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; gives a second paper on the Roumi 
in Kabylia; a Chinese story by C. P. Cranch; 
more of the story of Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis, ‘‘Berrytown;” Boyesen’s ‘Glaciers of 
Paradise ;" something of Thackeray's ‘Gray 
Friars ;” further chapters of William Black’s 
**Princess of Thule ;” a valuable paper on ‘*Med- 
ical Expert Testimony,” by Dr. H. C. Wood, 
Jr.; concerning water by Edwin de Leon; 
‘*Mademoiselle Stylites,” ‘The 
Massabielle,” a poem, ‘*Benediction,” by How- 


Mystery of 


ard Glyndon, and other interesting reading— 
a superior number.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 
By Rev. W. H. H. Mur- 
ray. Second Series.— Boston, J. R. Osgood & 


Music- Hall Sermons. 


Co.—A recent volume of selections from Mr. 
Murray's sermons was unsatisfactory by reason 
of the fragmentary and disconnected character 
of the publication. The present book con- 
tains eleven complete discourses on a variety 
of practical subjects. They are well thought 
out, and well illustrated. The author is re- 
markable for his way of ‘putting things.” And 
yet he seldom or never descends to homely or 
vulgar pictures in his extensive business or 
word-painting. ‘Thus he follows the best and 
purest ‘examples, from apostles’ time down. 
Think of St. Paul using the language of the 
mountebanks and fanatics of modern ‘taber- 





land, under the title ‘‘Literature and Dogma.” 

George Eliot is one of the most quotable of 
writers, and an English compiler did a clever 
thing in making up a ¢olume of *‘Wise, Witty, 
and Tender Sayings” from her works; we are 
glad that Roberts Brothers are to reprint it. 

Two noteworthy religious books are forth- 
coming. Roberts Brothers will have a book on 
“The Rising Faith,” from that crisp, epigram- 
matic exponent of it, Rev. C. A. Bartol; and 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. have in press a new 
volume by Rev. Dr. Burr, author ef ‘*Ecce 
Celum.” 

The forthcoming ‘‘Lite of Samuel J. May” 
will contain an autobiographical sketch of about 
120 pages, up to his thirty-fifth vear; narratives 
of his labors in behalf of freedom, peace, tem- 
perance, education, the enfranchisement of 
women, and other great causes; bright and 
pithy letters from Europe; a picture of his 
home life; and a rich collection of anecdotes, 
illustrative of his courage, kindness, candor 
and wit. Among the best contributions to the 
memoir is a characteristic letter from John G. 
Whittier. It will have an engraved portrait of 
this apostle of liberty, and be a book of much 
interest. Roberts Brothers will issue it. 

A letter from Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, 
of London, states that he has undertaken to 
write a ‘* ‘Iistory of Cooperation in England,’ 
and, as far as I can, of its development else- 
where. My object,” he says, ‘tis to write an 
account of the origin and growth of cooperation, 
of the literature which fostered it. and of the 
persons who aided it. To this end I seek, as is 
befitting such an undertaking, the codperative 
aid of all informed persons, both in England 
and America, saying to them, any books, pam- 
phlets, rules, placards, papers, letters, having 
reference to the early or out-of-the-way history 
of the cooperative movement, I will be glad to 
hear of, to buy, or to borrow. Moreover, I ven- 
ture to trust that no one who may do me the 
service of sending me any information will as- 
sume that I may know what they know. I want 
to be sure that I know it. My hope is that no 
one will fear that he will pester me with sug- 
gestions. I want to be pestered, and pray that | 
no one will be afraid I shall be perplexed or 
confused by many counsellors.” Mr. Holyoake | 
was the pioneer English writer on this subject, | 
in his book on the Rochdale experiment. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Folio, for April, has a portrait of Ma- 
dame Janauschek, nine pages of sheet music, 
and a large and light miscellany. 

Lakeville: or Substance and Shadow, is the 
title of the latest issued Appleton novel. It is 
by Mary Healy, and opens vivaciously a love 
story of two continents with the denouement in 
New York city. It will be found of interest 
sufficient to hold a strong attention. 








| 
| 


The later ‘‘select novels” from the er | 
growing library, are Jo the Bitter End, by Miss 
M. E. Braddon, powerful, and illustrated—the 


former as all know who have read it serially ; | 
and Godolphin, Bulwer’s long anonymous nov- 
el, which is of tae set of reprints that old read- 
ers will welcome with cordiality.—A. Williams 


& Co. 

Howe's Musical Monthly, No. 27, has instru- 
mental compositions from Coote, Gungl, the 
Strausses, Verdi, Weingarten, Lanner, Piefke, 
Budik, and others, and vocal, with piano accom- 
paniment, from Hunt, Lee, Heiser, Gausen, and 
other writers. The selections are all choice. 
This isa very cheap and a very desirable edi- 
tion of music.—Boston, Elias Howe. | 


The Jndustrial Monthly, for March, discusses ! 


and illustrates pumps, springs and weights, | 





cable-garriages, draughting, carting of long} 
| 6 $ o - 
{ 


| timber, locks, nuts and bolts, gearing, door- | 


: ; | 
| mats, safety-lamps, and a large variety of other | 


| practical topics, such as manufacturers, mechan- 


are 8 ‘ ¢ a on’s ives ca Ge fi . ‘ 
are so brutal that other men’s wives cannot ics, builders, and artisans generally, would like , 


safely be kept in their company. 
one of the mildest of his insinuations. 


stripped all his associates in coarseness of illus- 
. | 
woman’s | 


speech made every 


manly heart with indignation Mr. F. D. Sted- 


But this was | 
He out- | 


| 


| to know about. It is avaluable serial for them. 
—New York, Industrial Publication Co. 


Our Young Folks, for April, is a very good 
| number, full of more than usually clever stories. 
Three more chapters of J. T. Trowbridge’s 


man, of Boston, has the unenviable reputation | ‘Doing His Best” leaves the hero, ‘‘Jack 


of being a low-minded libeller, 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Christine Nilsson sends word from 


that she intends to present Balfe’s last opera, j about 
ason in| articles by ‘‘our young contributors,” riddles, 


«The Talisman,” during the coming se 
London. 


It is said that in the event of a dissolution of 


the British Parliament John Bright will, in con- 
sequence of his poor health, retire altogether 


| from the House of Commons. 


' Ata social gathering in this city, recently, a 


examined and commented upon. Among other 
striking exemplifications of their absurd sever- 
ity was a report of the actual punishment by 
fine of two persons for smiling on the ‘*Lord’s 


Day.” Prof. Agassiz, who was present, con- 


trasted the absurd notions of Sunday enter- 


wife or the daughter of his clergyman. 


It is more than probable that we may at some ‘tained by some persons in New England with 
experimenting is not yet concluded in this di- | future day be at war with some foreign power. | his own experience in boyhood among the Cal- 
Could this be secured there would be | We have an extended coast to defend, and, of | vinistsof Switzerland. Hisownclergyman, after 
no difficulty in preparing wood in any form, and course, would require a large force for its de- the religious services of the day, would occasion- 
of any size, with the solvent. It is a little sin- fense. Now, supposing in case of such a war, ally sit down with his neighbors to what seemed 
gular that the same process is attracting atten- | a regiment should be ordered from Pennsylva- to hima harmless game of cards. Inthe evening 
A Mr. Macomber! nia into Virginia, the Yanks (as they were there was, not unfrequently, a dance at the 
lately explained to the Society of Arts his | called by the Southerners during our civil strife) house of the minister, and time after time, on a 
method—the results of which are precisely’like would go down to Richmond with their national | Surtday evening, the Professor danced with the P' ‘ 

The | ries and schools, to secure this work. 


that wood may be rendered thoroughly incom-! tories won by the armies of the Northern States | disciples and followers of Luther and Calvin 


| Hazard,” in good company. Mrs. Diaz ‘‘Uncle 
| Joe’s little Samaritan,” and Miss Phelps’ story. 


| «The Day of Judgment,” will not fail to please. , 
Russia | There is an instructive article called ‘A Talk 


the Telegraph,” with stories, poems, 


|.enigmas, etc., etc. 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, for. April, contains | 


ifour chapters of Oliver Optic’s serial, ‘‘The 


| Yacht Club;” four chapters of Elijah Kellogg’s | 


| story, ‘‘The Turning of the Tide;” both hand- 


|somely illustrated. Mary Granger Chase has 


z : lg icle on ‘‘Chiselhurst: the French Exiles,” | 
volume of the old blue-laws of Connecticut | 2" °™ 


was exhibited, and its curiously-severe statutes | 


with several illustrations by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey. B. P. Shillaber continues his ‘‘Then and 
| Now” tale, which has a full-page illustration. 
| There are other equally interesting articles. 
| Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

| The Nationai Encyclop@adia has been com- 
pleted in eighteen numbers, and the whole work 
can now be secured by addressing the ‘‘National 


| Encyclopedia Publishing Co.,” Thompsonville, 


Connecticut. The work has been edited by 


| Dr. L. Colange, illustrated with seven hundred 
‘engravings, and made in all respects of the 
| highest authority. The topics are wisely se- 
lected, and the information full and brought 
‘down to the present day. We urge all young 
people, as well as those having charge of libra- 


The Popular Science Monthly, for April, has 


; nacles” and conventicles! 


jon the life, genius and career of ‘Frederick 


| trait, and ‘‘An Ancient American Civilization,” 


| Landburgh; and ‘*The Flea and the Professor,” 
| by Hans Christian Andersen. 


And yet he was a 
rare preacher. 

Bart Ridgeiey: A Story of Northern Ohio 
(Boston, Nichols & Hall), is evidently a wo- 
man’s story, and ‘‘founded upon fact.” The 
hero in a few weeks returns home from his ad- 
venture for learning, profession, business and 
success, and meets with jeers and scoffs from 
acquaintances, and the scorn of his lady-love. 
He marks out a career tor himself, at home, 
and with a mother’s sympathy enters upon it, 
and is crowned with the most brilliant success. 
Distrust gives place to high admiration; and 
his pensive lady, who is twice romantically res- 
cued by him, gives him her heart and hand. 
In the 
fair authoress’s discriminating portraiture of 


The closing chapters are very gushing. 


character she should avoid talking ‘‘horse,” 
in describing a gentleman as ‘*thorough-bred,” 
ete. This is not the only popular story marred 
by inconsiderate adjectives. 

The Wishing-Cap Papers, by Leigh Hunt, 
now first collected by the indefatigable John E. 
Babson, is a fresh tribute to the sweetness, pur- 
ity and guilelessness of that delightful essayist. 
Eleven chapters are given to men, things and 
suggestions associated with London life under 
the tide of ‘The Wishing-Cap,” being articles 
written for the Kraminer and the germs of the 
books called ‘Phe Town” and ‘*Men, Women 
and Books.” 
and sketches of a miscellaneous character, 


Then follow twenty-four essays 


picked up by the editor in various magazines, 
some of which has Mr. Hunt’s own emenda- 
tions and touchings-up. To quote the editor, 
the papers “abound in rich and felicitous de- 
scriptions of nature, in loving comments on fa- 
vorite authors and books, and in thoughtful and 
good-natured speculations on human life.”—Lee 
& Shepard are the publishers. 

The Atlantic, for April, opens with a new 
chapter of Mr. 
Thomas Dale Owen contributes a new instal- 


Parton’s life of Jetferson. 
ment of his autobiography under the title of 
‘*Thomas Clarkson and the Emperor Nicholas.” 
One of the most curious papers in the number 
is ‘The Symmes ‘Theory of the Earth.” 
Among the other prose articles in the number 
are one of Aldrichs quaint puzzling stories, 
entitled ‘‘Marjorie Daw ;” an interesting paper 


Chopin ;” some pleasant ‘‘Impressions of Lon- 
don Social Life,” and some new chapters of ‘*A 
* written in Mr. Howells’ 


Chance Acquaintance, 
best style. The poetry of the number consists 
of ‘‘RBeethoven,” by Celia Thaxter; ‘*Madrigal,” 
by Howard Glyndon; “St. Olaf’s Fountain,” 
by Boyesen; ‘‘The Wood Lake,” by Paul H. 
Hayne; “On Leaucadia when Sappho was 
Young,” by Alfred H. Louis, and ‘‘At the 
Window,” by James M. Thompson. 


The illustrated record of ‘An Hour among the 
Greenbacks,” in Scribner's magazine, for April, 
is as entertaining as a story. Miss Proctor's 
profusely illustrated description of ‘‘Moscow 
and Southern Russia” will be read with peculiar 
interest at this time, as well as the sketch of 
‘An Emperor’s Vacation at Vichy.” Among 
the illustrated papers are an article on America’s 
prima donna, Clara Louise Kellogg, with por- 
with pictures of Peruvian antiquities. Besides 
Dr. Holland’s serial, ‘‘Arthur Bonnicastle,” 
there is, by way of fiction, the beginning of a 
story by Saxe Holm, ‘*The Elder's Wife,” a 
sequel to ‘Draxy Miller's Dowry”; ‘Martin 
Lea’s story,” by Norman Holm; ‘The Automa- 
ton-Ear,” a strange romance, by Florence Mc- 


Prof. Atwater, of 
Princeton, discusses ‘‘Needed Modifications of 
our Currency and Banking System.” From 
George MacDonald there is another translation 
trom Novalis. In ‘*Topics of the Times,” Dr. 
Holland writes of ‘‘The Latin Nations,” ‘Clean 
Hands,” ‘‘Lord Lytton,” and “Party Virtue.” 
The several departments are well filled, as 
usual.—A. Williams & Co. 

One of the most successful—because sugges- 
tive in matter and happy in style—writers of 
recent introduction to the public is Mrs. Abba 
G. Woolson, the wife of a master in the Eng- 
lish High school of Boston, who has used the 
Journal and other newspapers as her medium 
of communication with the public. Her Wo- 
man in American Society, just published by 
Roberts Brothers, has twenty sketches or es- 
says, and represent the different phases of wo- 
{man’s life from girlhood to mature age. Mrs. 
| Woolson believes heartily in greater possibili- 
ties fur woman than she has already attained, 
and with calmness, clearness and much good 


* Warrington.” 
MR. GARRISON AND OTHER DEBATERS. 


[From the Springtield Republicun.] 
GARRISON AND SUMNER. 

Mr. Garrison's hostility to Mr. Sumner has 
been very intense ever since the Senator ven- 
tured to think that Gen. Grant was unfit tor the 
presidency ; and more than once—once at least 
—it has taken the shape of a quasi-denial of 
Mr. Sumner’s claim to be considered by his 
friends as a grand historic figure in the anti- 
slavery enterprise. It has always seemed to 
me stupid business this apportioning out of 
the relative measure of fame to the various 
eminent abolitionists now living. ‘1 suppose 
the country and the cause would have got along 
without any of them. If A. had not sprung up, 
B. would have made his appearance, and if not 
B., then C. Read Gen. Wilson's book and you 
will see that there were anti-slavery men before 
Garrison, or even Lundy—as far ahead of these 
men in point of time as Garrison was betore 
Phillips or Sumner; and, furthermore, though 
it may be a sort of treason to Massachusetts to 
say so, it will appear that New York hada great 
man, intellectually and morally, on the anti- 
slavery side, at a very early day, as we had. 
And Mr. Garrison’s sub-acid attack on Mr. 
Sumner, last fall, was as unhappy as some of 
the replies in which Garrison's laurels were at- 
tempted to be stripped off. It seems to me 
that the motive, conscious or unconseious, of 
Mr. Garrison's hostility to Mr. Sumner grows 
out of this teeling of rivalry as to what shall be 
the verdict of history, and what is the estimation 
of contemporaries. ‘Then, Mr. Garrison, as it 
seems to me must be admitted, is so terribly de- 
ticient in that imaginative element which sees 
the relations of things to each other and is able 
to “make allowances” for other men’s opinions 
and actions, and for the circumstances of the 
times, that he is apt to be, if not unjust, at least 
very uninterestingly just. He is like a team- 
ster who should insist that his wheels, being 
made to fit the axletree, and purposely intend- 
ed to revolve, should refuse to grease them, 
but should whip up his oxen, ‘tshout the tre- 
quent damn” to them, it necessary, and make 
them drag the wagon over the muddy or frozen 
road, no matter whether they went round or 
were straightforward hauled at a quadruple ex- 
pense of foree. They were made to revolve, 
and revolve they shall! Grease! Good heav- 
ens! Talk not to me of grease! 
grease had never been invented!” T reverence 
this sort of blind logic, in a certain way, but it 
furnishes opportunity for satire. In the pres- 
ent case it does not seem to me that Mr. Garri- 
son had an opportunity which called at all for 
the interposition of that logic and that consci- 
entiousness which he possesses in so strong a 
degree. If he is correctly reported, he does not 
seem to have been at all strong in his convie- 
tions of the necessity or justice of a legislative 
condemnation otf Mr. Sumner, and, like Mrs. 
Howe, came up rather to protest against indis- 
criminate eulogy upon the Senator than for any 
other purpose. Well, what it Mr. Clarke and 
Dr. Thompson did overdo that matter a little, 
as I don't think they did. Personal loyalty is 
not so plentitul that we can afford to sneer at it. 

FTHE WOMAN-SUPFRAGE DEBATE. 

LT have always thought that the women who 
come upto the House and sit hour atter hour as 
petitioners tor the right of suffrage, enduring, 
without outward complaint, the bad air ot the 
galleries and the worse logic ot the debaters, for 
the sake of showing their sense of the injustice 
done to them, and of convincing the members 
that they desire to vote, go through an amount 
of mortitication and humiliation which entitles 
them to the crown of martyrdom. But when 
to bad air and idiocy is added insult like that 
which Crocker, the young Boston lawyer in the 
House, from his *‘coward’s castle.” undertook 
ty inthet, no wonder they were provoked into 
What he said—tor 1 took down his lan 
yuage at the time—was that the women who 
asked tor suffrage, with a few rare exceptions, 
belong to the “lower, poorer and more corrupt 
class of the community.” And atterward, when 
Mr. Ely said that it was no objection to them 
that they were poor, he rose and explained that 
he meant ‘tpoor, mentally and morally.” Now 
Crocker’s whole speech was a muddle of incon- 
sequentialitics disgracetul even to a young law- 
yer of the Suffolk bar, and a thousand times 
over disgraceful to a man who is presumed to 
bave sat under Dr. -Blagden’s and Dr. Man- 
ning’s preaching for several vears. Why, he 
even adopted the notion for which I supposed 
Dr. Holland had got a patent, that the tax-ar 
gument had no point because women had not 
varned the money they paid taxes on. It was 
inherited by them; lett by tathers or husbands. 
Why, L suppose the average Trish washerwoman 
adds more to the productive industry of the com- 
munity in one year than Crocker does inten! 
Che exemptions ,of women—here was another 
of the strong points of this “imental” and ‘moral” 
giant. They were exempt.trom paying a poll- 
tax, from doing military duty, trom arrest in 
civil actions, jury duty, and soon. They don't 
isk to be exempt from anything, that FE know of. 
Possibly they might object to the fatigue and 
nonsense of training-day, and if so they would 
only follow the example of nine-tenths of the 
men, for there are not more than GOOO soldiers 
in the State, and the chances are very strong 
that Crocker himself is net one of these. One 
curious illustration, by the way, of this *‘mili- 
tary service” argument lies in the fact that dur- 
ing the war the only class of Massachusetts 
men who were prohibited trom voting were the 
soldiers inthe field; and the Legislatare refused 
to change the constitution so that they might 
vote, as the volunteers of other States voted. 
But Crocker’s strong point was that the laws 
relating to taxation were not unequal, because 
they applied equally to men and women! We 
tax ourselves with our own consent, theretore 
we have a right to tax you without asking your 
consent! ‘The ‘general welfare” was also to 
be considered. This was also, if I penetrate d 
through the solemnity and mysticism of Mr. 
Mason's speech. his great argument. A parcel 
of rogues down ina Boston ward get together 
and nominate aman tor the Legislature, and a 
crowd of ruffians elect him, and he comes up 
to the House, buttons up his coat, thrusts his 
hands into his pockets, airs his ill-logic, insults 
respectable women, and talks about bis duty to 
take care of the general welfare by refusing 
them the right to take a part in’ public affairs. 
Is it not enough to make the devil grin with 
delight? How do you account tof the fact, on 
the supposition that we live in an age of prog- 
ress? ‘I will answer: IT will tell you.” We 
must Cease to expect specific answers to our 
prayers for individual progress in sense. Do 
you suppose that, even in the dawning of civili- 
zation, before Cadmus, before Aristotle, there 
were any greater fools than Fulton and Crock- 
er? T tell you nay. But somehow the gen; 
eral ends are answered. Call it the over-soul, 
or the world-spirit, or what you will, there is 
something which overrules these specialomani- 
festations of folly, so that, in the aggregate and 
in the long-run, although folly continually re- 
appears, the world itself gets on. 


Suppose 


hisses. 





Fred. Douglass’s Account of his Es- 
cape from Slavery, 


> 
AS TOLD BY HIMSELF IN A PHILADELPHIA 
LECTURE, 


“T give you joy that every vestige of slavery 
has been swept from the land,” and, after com- 
paring the relations between the existing forms 
of government in this country and the old 
world, he made reference to the men who never 
did anything to put man in the constitution, but 
are now moving heaven and earth to put God in 
the constitution. He said: ‘Il am for accepting 
this government, as in its literal truth it isa 
purely human government for the accomplish- 
ment of purely human ends, and woe to it when 
it shall incorporate the principle of divine right 
in its national code.” After reviewing the in- 
ception and development of the anti-slavery 
movement, its objects and ends, its accomplish- 
ments and its failings, its trials and final victory, 





sense points out what is desirable and may be 
accepted with safety. She recognizes all the 
opportunities now s0 abundant, and sees as 
clearly as any the limitations which surround | 
woman in the present era of unusual attention 
to her claims, and offers wholesome and help- 
ful advice. Mrs. Woolson is a self-poised, | 
self-reliant woman, and her sturdy sense and | 
native insight of the right thing to do will 
greatly aid all in doubt as to their true interest | 
in connection with the social problems soon to 
be solved. Mr. Whittier gives a cordial recep- 
tion to the work, saying of the essays :-— 

They seemed to me gracefully written, yet) 
i with a certain robust strength—wise, timely, | 


and suggestive—their language Clear, felicitous, | 


and pliant to the author's requirements. Apart 
from their literary merit, as the well-considered 
words of a clear-sighted, healthful-minded wo- 
| man, upon subjects of general interest, but es- 
| pecially relating to the opportunities, duties 


;and responsibilities, as well as the rights, ot 


her sex, J cannot but believe they will find fa- 
vor with a large class of readers. 


| my liberty. 


Mr. Douglass gave the following rehearsal of 
his own escape :— 

“While slavery existed I had yood reasons 
for not telling the story of my escape from 
bondage, and now that that great trial is over 


/I do not know any good reasons why I should 


not tell it. People generally imagined that it 
was a marvelloug recital, but it is one of the 
most simple and commonplace stories that 
could be given. I was owned in Talbot county, 


!on the eastern shore of Maryland, in 1535, and 


a few hours after that time made my escape. I 
had been sent up to Baltimore by my master to 
a brother of his for safe-keeping, but it was a 
strange movement to send me sixty miles nearer 
When I determined on escaping 
I looked about for the proper means to accom- 
plish my purpose. At that time great vigilance 
was exercised by the authorities. Everybody 
' was strictly watched, and, if a slave were found 
outside the limits of his master’s plantation he 
would be liable to show by what right he was 
out of place. I was put to work in a ship-yard, 
and commenced to learn the business of ship- 
| carpentering and caulking. Here I had fre- 
quent .intercourse with sailors, and in them I 
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thought I discovered a feeling of sympathy and 
kindness. Although the difficulties and ob- 
stacles against escape were apparently insur- 
mountable I conceived an idea that I could 
secure my release by dressing in sailor’s clothing 
and making a surreptitious retreat. But I had 
no papers by which I could pass trom place to 
place. Fortunately I met with a man named 
Stanley, who lived in Baltimore, and who was 
free. He resembled me in stature, and from 
him I obtained a suit of sailor’s clothes, and 
his protection papers, and in this apparel, pro- 
vided with the necessary articles, I, in Septem- 
ber, 1838, secured my liberty. I got Isaac 
Rhodes to take my bundle, and, by arrangement, 
after the train started he threw it in, and I ran 
after and jumped on the car. If compelled to 
buy a ticket it would have been necessary to 
undergo the most rigid examination, and all 
description in the papers must correspond ex- 
actly with the marks on my person. Accord- 
ingly the scheme was carried out, and I soon 
arrived at Wilmington. Here I met Frederick 
Stein, for whom I had worked, but [ was so 
perfectly disguised that he did not know me. 
In a few moments the train from Philadelphia, 
pound south, arrived, and on this was Captain 
McGowan, of the revenue cutter at Baltimore, 
whom I had known intimately, and who also 
had been acquainted with me, but hic, too, failed 
tu recognize me. When the conductor came 
through the train he rudely called on all the 
passengers for tickets, but when he came to 
me, instead of speaking in an arrogant manner, 
told me kindly that he supposed I had my free 
papers. I responded in the negative, but his 
surprise was great and his indignation not 
apparent when I told him that my only pass 
was an American eagle. Looking upon it he 
stated that I was all right, and with this assur- 
ance [ came througtr to Philadelphia, and pro- 
ceeded to New York. 1 got there attwo o'clock, 
and strayed about and slept in the streets until 
morning. I did not know that I had a friend 
there, but on the next morning I met Isaac 
Dixon, at whose house I had lived in Baltimore, 
and he referred me to David Ruggles, a philan- 
throphic and generous-minded citizen. While 
in the city, where I remained several days, I 
visited the Tombs, and there I saw Isaac 
Hopper, who, for the great offence of assisting 
‘Tom,’ a well-known character, in making his 
escape, was undergoing trial.” 

Mr. Douglass said he had kept this story se- 
cret until this time because the conductor who 
allowed him to pass from Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia would have been responsible to his master 
for the pecuniary extent of loss sustained, and 
because he did not want to expose his friend 
Stanley, and because he did not want slave- 
holders to know that slaves had any methods of 
escape. His freedom, he said, was honorably 
purchased by British gold, $750 having been 
paid for him by a friend of his in England, and 
the negotiations having been conducted by Hoa. 
Wm. Meredith, of Philadelphia. He conclud- 
ed his dissertation by culogizing the heroes of 
the anti-slavery cause, among them William 
Lloyd Garrison, Lucretia Mott, Gerrit Smith 
and Joshua Leavitt. 








Mr. Weiss’s Shakesperean Lectures, 
gt 
THIRD LECTURE.—* DOGBERRY ” 
COUNTERPARTS. 


AND HIS 


“Much Ado About Nothing,” said Mr. Weiss, 
has a delightful bit of character-painting in 
Dogberry, the ‘‘well-to-do” in a worldly sense, 
but an ill-to-do in any other sense. Dogberry 
is a curious study. Ifis vacuous mind can be 
woven into correct expression no better than a 
rope of sand. He is the original, the perfect 
Malaprop. So to speak, his brain was web- 
footed, like a loon’s, and tumbles over itself in 
trying to reach swimming water. His own 
set do not discover, by his Malapropisms, how 
futile he is. But then people much wiser than 
Dogberry make the same or similar mistakes, 
against which spelling-book and primer, though 
ever so well learnt, appear to be no prophylac- 
tics. 

The lecturer here told several apt stories to 
illustrate his point, perhaps the best, of which 
was that narrated by Mr. Brooks of Newport. 
Speaking of a man notorious for obstinacy, one 
learned lawyer answered another: “Oh! in that 
matter he was as full of fight as ever—regular 
horse de combat!” Even Dogberry’s ponderous 
platitudes and witless conclusions do not betray 
his real character to his friends. All passes as 
proof of a temper of concession and the wis- 
dom of compromise. Notice how Dogberry’s 
shallow fluster comes splashing in at the most 
serious points in the play. So are you and I 
obliged to tolerate, in our profoundest moments, 
the trivialities and inanities of those who can- 
not understand a serious mood. Shakespeare 
shows us here how the fortune of good is in- 
volved in all the vulgarities of the world; and 
that even Justice herself, who is ‘‘nothing if 
not critical,” cannot win her case without non- 
sequiturs. 

In ‘Twelfth Night,” the wit lies not in the 
words of any one character so much as in the 
by-play of them all. In Malvolio we see uni- 
ted a natural stiffness of demeanor, quixotic no- 
tions, and aself-conceit alinost unbounded. He 
cannot take a joke. and yet Shakespeare has 
placed him in close relations with a Sir Toby 
and a Sir Andrew Aguecheek. He is a mark 
for the barbed shafts of that picador of a clown 
and that other servant, Fabian; and the readi- 
ness with which Malvolio falls a prey to the de- 
vices set to catch him is’ perfectly natural. 
Yet, there are some good points in Malvolio. 
Self-esteem is a good thing, only let it not be 
carried to self-conceit. Whatever gift a man 
has becomes a divine permission for self-con- 
sideration. Think of Siakespeare travelling in 
silence with his glorious brood, having nothing 
in hisappearance to call to mind Macbeth, Lear, 
and the rest, whom the multitude knew not to 
be in town amongst them! 

Turning now to the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” note the difference between Bottom 
and Malvolio. ‘There is nothing sour about 
Bottom; but, though in many respects a better 
fellow than Malvolio, he is all ambitious. He 
may be called one of our ‘self-made men” who 
do discredit to their own bringing up and make 
us long for liberal education. Bottom miscalls 
his words, but from sheer rusticity, not from 
any effort to emulate the language of superiors. 
He did not pick his words up, but they were 
blowa and lodged in the mind like mallow 
seeds. It is exquisite humor in the play when 
Titania bids the fairies wait on Bottom; for are 
not our daintiest fancies compelled to serve 
donkeyism in this world? 

Lastly, when we pass, in ‘As You Like It,” 
from Jacques to ‘Touchstone, we see that, al- 
though the latter agrees with the former inmost 
of his. conclusions, his good humor never de- 
serts him. ‘Touchstone has no hypocrisy, none 
of that perpetual cynical undervaluing which 
exhausts the heart like an air-bell. As_ his 
name implies, he tests by a touch, and is by 
no means altogether a fool. He is a born sim- 
pleton, in the sense of being unworldly; a fool, 
but upon Heaven's compulsion. He is wise 
enough, at any rate, to observe the moods of 
those on whom he jests. Mark, too, the good 
sense and honorable feeling which he mani- 
fests throughout the play, and which commands 
for him no little respect. 
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English Politics. 

Mr. Gladstone is not going out, after all. He 
has been pleased to reconsider the decision 
from which his friends declared, half in hopes 
that they were right, that he would never re- 
cede. Disraeli did not want the bother and la- 
bor of forming and running an administration, 
and so informed the Queen, who let him off. 
Moreover, she is pleased on the whole with the 
way in which Gladstone has conducted public 
affairs, giving her peace and comparative pros- 
It is pretty clear that, in spite of Mr. 
Gladstone's strong qualifications for parliament- 
ary leadership, he will not be to get 
either Parliament or the country to accept the 
bill, to have 
grown more imperfect the longer it was looked 
at. 


perity. 
able 


Irish Univeristy which seems 
It satisfied only one little Presbyterian 
college in the north of Ireland; and, unless Mr. 
Gladstone is determined to make cabinet crises 
as frequent in England as in Franee, he will 
doubtless vield gracefully to the circumstances, 


and let the priests of Ireland a little longer 
arrange the education of their **children” ac- 
cording to their own notions of what is a fit 
standard. It isn’t much of an education, we 
confess, to ignore modern science, and rely on 
traditions, and the whole realm will by-and-by 
say so; but at present strife and discord are 
not wanted. 





The Census and the Tariff. 

The advarce sheets of the volume of the cen- 
sus of 1870, which treats of the general statis- 
tics of manufactures, have lately been distrib- 
uted; 
evident that the diversity of employment alleged | 


and a slight examination ef them makes it 


to come from the enactment of a protective tar- 
iff exists not because of such a tariff, but in 
spite of it. 

It appears from the census-tables. of manu- 
facturers that in 1870 about two millions and 
fifty thousand of our population were employed 


in the production of manufactured articles val- 
ued at four thousand two hundred and thirty 
millions; but the superintendent finds that by 
a comparison of these returns with those yet to 
appear in the next volume, in which the people 
are to be classified according to occupation, that 
over four hundred thousand artisans are omitted 
in these tables of manufactures; and his esti- 
mate is that, if the proportionate value of their 
work be added, the sum of our manufactures 
was in 1870 five thousand million dollars in 
value, resulting from the labor of two and a half 
million workers. 

In the list enumerated are about four hundred 
different branches of manufacture, to which 
must be added, to various industries, of the un- 
enumerated workmen, each of whose product 
has not been of sufficient value to entitle them 
to a place in the list. 

It might be inferred from the clamor of the 
advocates of protection that the larger portion 
of these busy men and women would be listed 
under the head of cotton and woollen manufac- 
turers, or in the iron works in which pig-iron is 
made, or some other protected branch; but such 
is far from being the fact. These protected 
manufacturers compose less than a tenth, even, 
of our manufacturing people, and the duties 
alleged to be for their benefit, of which, how- 
ever, the profits accrue to their employers, and 
not to them, are a burthen and an oppression 
upon all the rest. 

When the two volumes upon manufactures 
and occupation are complete, and can be care- 
fully revised, they will furnish evidence by 
which this absurd and fallacious claim, that di- 
versity of employment is promoted by a protec- 
tive tariff, can be proved to be an utterly false 
pretence. No doubt this view is honestly 
held by many who now maintain it, but it will 
not bear a moment’s investigation; and some of 
our contemporaries, who have lately used the 
figures of the census in evidence of the sup- 
posed benefit of a protective tariff, had better 
beware of the facts. The tariff is a burthen 
and not a benefit, so far as it is levied for pro- 
tection, even to the specially protected interests 
themselves. 





—— 


Magnanimity. 

The House of Representatives of this State 
has voted to deny the request of the large and 
influential body of petitioners who asked that 
the censure of Senator Sumner for his battle- 
flag proposition should be rescinded. By a vote 
of 49 to 167 the members refused to act other- 
wise than allow the petitioners leave to with- 
draw. We regret this decision, for it seems to 
us uite ungenerous to censure any public 
servant for submitting a proposition for legisla- 
tive examination, whatever that proposition 
may be. Involved in such censure is reproba- 
tiun of independent thought, advanced views, 
and, generally, a course of upright and manly 
conduct. What matters it what measure is 
proposed, so long as it afterwards becomes a 
subject of examination and discussion? We 
surely are on the road to unyielding subser- 
vience to the behests of party and power when 
we cannot tolerate dissenting views. 

The contrast in the action of our Legislature 
on this matter and the course of President 
Grant tewards a defeated foe is very marked. 
When Lee surrendered—long even before that— 
when Vicksburg surrendered, Gen. Grant yielded 
terms to his captives that were the marvel of 
the military world for their forbearance and 
generosity. There was no vindictiveness—no 
desire to elevate the victor—no allusion to their 
defeat, but, on the contrary, a delicate consid- 
eration and humanity that made Grant as re- 
nowned in negotiations as he was intrepid and 
successful in arms. When Richmond fell, 
there was no vaunting, no entering the city in 
pomp and display, no needless sacrificing of 
the feelings or pride of its people. If evera 
conqueror might be pardoned for elation it was 
when the capital of the rebellion, stubbornly 
resisting for four years all efforts to reduce it, 
at last fell into the hands of its enemy. But 
General Grant wisely and humanely forbore to 
claim any needless honors. ‘To this day he has 
not seen the inside of the city which his valor 
and prowess restored to the Union. 

It seems to us that the members of the Legis- 
lature might have learned a lesson from this 
greatness of soul of the President. Though 
Mr. Sumner was not in line with the Republican 
party at the late election, he did not deserve 
this censyre for his abstract proposition, and it 
would not have been bestowed had he not 
broken with his party. This is patent to all 
comprehensions, as it is acknowledged privately 
by those who shared in the rebuke. The present 
Legislature, after the strifes and asperities o1 
the late canvass had subsided and were being 
forgotten, would have won rare honor by ex- 
pressing its judgment against the uncalled-for 
rebuke of our venerable Senator, would have 
fostered a claim for continued independence on 
the part of our legislators, and would have 
imitated an example in generosity set by the 
head of our party which is one of his chiefest 
glories. 





Reminiscential. 

The induction of our new Senator into office 
on Monday last was striking and historic in 
character. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Boutwell 
came into the chamber together about one 
o'clock. Mr. Sumner took his own seat in 
the chamber, and placed Mr. Boutwell in the 
next seat on the right. Gen. Butler soon came 
in and took the chair on Mr. Boutwell’s right, 
completing the row of three eminent sons of 
Massachusetts. When Mr. Sumner secured 
the floor, he rose and offered the credentials of 
Mr. Boutwell, which were read by the Secre- 
tary. Mr. Sumner then rose, and offering his 
arm to Mr. Boutwell, who accepte 1 it, and lean- 
ing heavily on his cane, led him to the Vice- 
President’s desk. Vice-President Wilson ad- 
ministered the oath of office. Mr. Boutwell 
took the chair in the corner—the only one left 
on the Republican side of the Senate. He was 
immediately surrounded by a throng of Sena- 
tors and persons privileged to the floor, who 
warmly congratulated him, while the galleries 
looked on in satisfaction and admiration. 

Regarded in the light of past political associa- 
tion, the event and incidents connected there- 
with had additional luster. It recalls the days 
of 1850 in this State, when the ‘‘codlition” of 
Free-Soilers and Democrats took charge of the 
politics of the State. That that was no ordi- 
nary combination is proved by the history of 
the men engaged in it. Wilson, now Vice- 
President, was President of the Senate, elected 
by the coalition; Boutwell was Governor of the 
State, elected by the coalition Legislature ; 
Sumner was first chosen Senator by the power 
and discipline of the same coalition. The 
prominent men of that union, who gave it 
strength, prestige, success, after nearly a quar- 
ter of a century has elapsed, still find them- 
selves the most conspicucus men in the State— 
their personal friendship unbroken, and them- 
selves honored and respected by their constitu- 


more by the favor of personal friends, like Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Fish, than from the choice of 
the people. The broader and more liberalizing 
measures which the coalition advocated have, 
one-by-one, been incorporated into the constitu- 
tion of the State, so that to-day it may be said 
the policy and practice of the State is that of the 
coiljtion. In general welfare, in public spirit, 
in economic administration, and, more, in the 
high character maintained all along by our ad- 
ministrations, there can be found no reason to 
charge the success of the coilition with work- 
ing the deterioration of the State. And when 
we add thereto the fame and public services of 
men like Sumner, Wilson and Boutwell, we 
may say that it contributed as much as any 
other single phase of local politics to the credit 
of the nation. In the way of fidelity to duty 
and allegiance to principle our history has noth- 
ing superior to them, great as are the names 
that emblazon our escutcheon. They repre- 
sent the political sagacity and the public virtue 
on which our government must rest if it is to 
endure. And no Massachusetts man can recall 
their present position save with pride and ample 
satisfaction. 





A Relic of Barbarism. 

Yesterday, the Supreme Court having re- 
fused a new trial, and the Governor and Coun- 
cil having declined a reprieve, Thomas McEl- 
haney, a young and vigorous man, was stran- 
gled to death in the jail-yard of this city. His 
crime for which this horrible penalty was ex- 
acted was wife-murder. Will the sentence pre- 
vent further wife-murders? If not, then has 
society made a mistake, if, as we think, it is 
not itself guilty in taking human life. We are 
yet to be shown that capital punishment has 
the slightest restraining influence. If not, then 
is such barbarous punishment not only need- 
less but demoralizing. 

In 1845 Thomas Bassell was hung in Wor- 
cester for rape and murder. During the next 
four months four capital offences were com- 
mitted within less than a day’s journey of the 
place of execution.—In 1845 Sam Zephon was 
hanged in Philadelphia. Within just seven 
weeks four murders were committed within 
half-an-hour’s walk of where Zephon suffered. 
—One of the jury that convicted Dr. Dodd of 
forgery was executed on the same gallows for 
alike offense. Fauntleroy, who was executed 
for a like crime, said the idea of committing it 
first occurred to him while he was witnessing an 
execution in Newgate.—Levi Kelly went from 
Otsego to Albany to see Strang, a murderer, 
hung. In a fortnight after, Kelly murdered 
Spofford and was executed.—A man was exe- 
cuted for uttering forged notes. While his 
corpse was lying on the bed beside his friends 
they were all seized in the act of uttering 
them.—A woman whose husband had just been 
executed for issuing forged notes was surprised 
by the police in the commission of the same 
act, when she hid the notes in the mouth of the 
corpse, where they were found by the officers.— 
On the night of the day that John Lechler was 
executed in Lancaster, Pa., twenty-eight per- 
sons were committed to prison in the town for 
divers offences, such as murder, larceny, as- 
sault, battery, &c. One Wilson, who wit- 
nessed the execution, met one Burns and 
stabbed Fim mortally. He had the same halter 
put on him just taken off of Lechler.—A school- 
master in Newgate relates that before the bodies 
of criminals were taken down from the scaffold 
his pupils would play the scene over again—one 
acting the convict, the other the hangman.— Vol- 
ney says that crowds of children in Franee, 
after the Revolution, amused themselves with 
cutting off the heads of cats and chickens, to 
supply the place of executions, which had be- 
come less frequent. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the 
picture, and see what comes of the abolition of 
the gallows. Capital punishment was abolished 
by Rhode Island in 1832. The change in the 
law has been attended with the most beneficent 
results. Murders have been less frequent in 
the State proportionally to the population than 
before the change, while the expense and difti- 
culty of conviction in cases where the evidence 
is convincing are entirely done away with.— 
Capital punishment was abolished in Russia by 
Elizabeth in 1741. In 1791 Count Segur de- 
clared that ‘Sunder the operation of the law 
Russia was one of the countries in which the 
least number of murders was committed.” 
George M. Dallas, our former minister to 
Russia, says that ‘‘none with whum he con- 
versed ever dreamed of going back to the old 
system. The laws [he adds] areof the mildest 
character, and their effects are seen in the 
character of the people. Barbarous as they 
were before the mitigation of their penal code, 
its mildness has wrought such a change that 
they are now among the mildest and most 
peaceable people he has ever seen.”—Edward 
Livingston says that only five murders have 
been committed in Tuscany for twenty years 
after the abolition of the death penalty; while 
in Rome, where it was in force, sixty murders 
had been committed in that city and neighbor- 
hood in three months.—Sir James Mackintosh 
abolished capital punishment through the action 
of the courts in Bombay in 18504. In his fare- 
well address to the Grand Jury he says that 
“from May, 1797, to May, 1804, there were 
eighteen convictions for murder (in the popula- 
tion of two hundred thousand) and thirteen 
capital executions. From May, 1804, to 1811, 
there were six convictions for murder. The 
murders for the former period were therefore 
very nearly as three to one to those in the latter, 
in which no capital punishinent was inflicted.” 
—Similar results were in degree exhibited in 
Prussia, Holland, Denmark, Michigan, and 
other countries and States where capital pun- 
ishment had been either in whole or part 
abolished. 

Mr. Thomas R. Hazard, of Providence, R. 
I., who has given much attention to this subject, 
and to whom we are indebted for the above com- 
pilation of facts—himself a member of one of 
the oldest, most intellectual and humane of the 
families of that State—bears this conclusive 
personal testimony :— 


For the last fifty years and more I have been 
a frequent sojourner in New York, and the 
progress of ideas and events in that city has 
led me to fear that the tendency of things 
to a condition bordering on anarchy and a most 
reckless disregard of life will not be arrested 
until some mode of punishment for murder is 
adopted by the State that is in better accordance 
with the growing tastes and convictions of a 
very large class of society—a punishment, too, 
which can more certainly be carried into effect 
than that of hanging. 








The Extra Congressional Salary. 

No act of the late Congress has occasioned 
more general comment, been more widely 
criticised by the press, or received more uni- 
versal condemnation from the people, than the 
retroactive salary bill. The seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars salary is not objected to particu- 
larly, as by those most conversant with Wash- 
ington life it is alleged that the expenses of 





ents. Inthe vast sea of corruption and dishonesty | 
by which they have been surrounded they have | 
kept their personal uprightness, and no word of | 
suspicion against their official integrity can be | 
uttered. Few States, probably, could present | 
three men of equally grand and pure record. 

The names of Sumner, Wilson and Boutwell are | 
synonymes of honesty, ability, and the public | 
confidence. Whatever may now be said of the | 


wisdom of coalitions of political parties of oppos- | 


alition of 1850 in Massachusetts, judged by the | 
history of the past twenty years, exercised a | 
healthful influence upon public men and meas- | 
ures. The men engaged in that union have been, | 
as arule, the controlling power in our local poli- | 
tics. They were preéminently a pure and upright | 


since. Those who opposed the coalition have, as 
a general proposition, been retired to private life | 
—the most and only conspicuous example to the | 





at an ordinary hotel or boarding-house, are 
fearfully large, without prospect of immediate 
reduction, and it is held that Congressmen 
should live respectably and creditably; but the 
act of taking, at the close of a session, by 
their own votes, for their services, an extra 
price, for which no stipulation was made, and 
during which session they had mileage and the 
franking privilege—the abolition of which was 


strikes the ordinary mind with exceeding dis- 
favor, and induces the strongest criticism-and 
censure. 


The vote was upon the acceptance of a con- | 


ference committee’s report, the proposed in- 
crease being tecked to the general appropriation 


set—no scandals attaching to their career then or | bill. The Semate vote was as follows :— 
Yeas—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Bayard, Blair, | 
Brownlow, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, Clay- | 
ton, Cooper, Davis, Flanagan, Gilbert, Gold- | Beacon-street mall with quick pace, apparently 
thwatte, Hamilton of Texas, Hill, Hitchcock, | in a state of cerebral excitement that made him | ‘‘Hamlet.” 
contrary being Charles Francis Adams, and he | Lewis, Logan, Machen, Morrill of Maine, Nor- | 


maintaining a household there, or even of living | 


wood, Nye, Osborne, Pool, Ransom, Rice, 
Robertson, Sawyer, Spencer, Stewart, Stock- 
ton, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers and West—36. 
Nars—Messrs. Authony, Boreman, Buck- 
ingham, Casserly, Chandler, Conkling, Corbett, 
Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Freling- 
huysen, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Howe, 
Kelley, Morrill of Vermont, Patterson, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Saulsbury, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, 
Sprague, Thurman, Windom and Wright—27. 
The House vote was as follows :— 
Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Averill, Banks, 
Bigby, Bingham, Blair of Missouri, Boman, 
Boles, Buckley, Burdett, Butler of Massachu- 
setts, Butler of Tennessee, Caldwell, Carrolt, 
Cobb, Cochlan, Conner, Critcher, Croasland, 
Darrall, Dickey, Du Bose, Duell, Duke, El- 
dredge, Elliott, Foster of Pennsylvania, Gar- 
field, Garrett, Getz, Giddings, Golladay, 
Griffith, Hancock, Hanks, Harmer, Harker, 
Harris, Hay, Hazelton of New Jersey, Herndon, 
Houghton, Kendall, King, Lamison, Lampert, 
Lansing, Leach, Lowe, Maynard, Mc/lenry, 
McJunkin, McKee, McKinney, McNeely, Mey- 
ers, Morey, Morphis, Myers, Negley, Niblack 
of Florida, Packard, Parker, Peck, Perce, 
Perry, Platt, Price, Prindle, Rainey, Randall, 
Rice of Kentucky, Robinson, Rogers of New 
York, Rogers of North Carolina, Sargent, 
Shanks, Sheldon, Sherwood, Stoss, Snapp, 
Snyder, Sloan, Stoughton, Stowell, St. John, 
Sutherland, Sypher, Taffee, Thomas, Towns- 
end of New York, Turner, 7uthill, Twichell, 
Voorhees, Waddell, Wallace, Whiteley, Wil- 
liams of Indiana, Wilson of Indiana, Win- 
chester, Young—102. 

Nays— Messrs. Amber, Archer, Arthur, 
Barber, Barnum, Beatty, Bell, Bird, Blair of 
Michigan, Bright, Buffinton, Bunnell, Burch- 
ard, Campdell, Clarke, Coburn, Conger, Cotton, 
Cox, Crebs, Crocker, Davis, Dawes, Donnan, 
Doz, Eames, Ely, Farnsworth, Finkelnburg, 
Foster of Ohio, Foster of Michigan, Frye, 
Goodrich, Hale, Hambleton, Handley, Harris 
of Virginia, //avens, Hawley of Illinois, Haw- 
ley of Connecticutt, Hay, Hazelton of Wiscon- 
sin, Hibbard, Hill, Hoar, /olman, Kellogg, 
Kerr, Ketcham, Killinger, Lewis, Lynch, Mar- 
shall, McClelland, McCormick, McCrary, Mc- 
Grew, McIntire, Merriam, Merrick, Monroe, 
Niblack of Indiana, Orr, Packer, Palmer, 
Parker of New Hampshire, Pendleton, Poland, 
Roberts, Ellis H. Rusk, Sawyer, Scofield, Ses- 
sion, Shellabarger, Shoemaker, Slater, Slocum, 
H. B. Smith of New York, J. A. Smith of 
Ohio, W. C. Smith of Vermont, Speer, 
Sprague, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Terry, Townsend of Pennsylvania, Upson, 
Walden, Waldron, Warren, Wells, Wheeler, 
Willard, Wilson—95. 

Of the forty-five Republican Senators who 
voted, twenty-four voted in favor of the bill 
and twenty-one against it; while of the eighteen 
Democrats and Liberal Republicans (in /talics) 
who voted, thirteen voted for and five against 
the bill; thus showing that the measure was 
carried by the votes of a fraction over one-half 
of the Republican Senators, and by the votes of 
two-thirds of the Democratic Senators. This 
fact should be generally understood; and that 
among those who voted yea was that eminent 
statesman who thought himself too pure to go 
with the Republican party in the late Presi- 
dential campaign—Lyman Trumbull. 

Of the 102 yeas in the House, 52 were Re- 
publicans, and 50 Democrats and Liberal Re- 
publicans. Ofthe 95 nays, 58 were Republican, 
and 37 Democrats and Liberal Republicans. 
Of the 52 Republican yeas, 23 were Southern 
members. Of the 102 yeas, 55 were out-going 
members, not elected to the Forty-third Con- 
gress. The reconstructed States gave fifteen 
Republican and three Democratic votes in 
favor, and none against. Adding Kentucky, 
Missouri and Tennessee, the thirteen Southern 
States gave twenty-two votes in favor and one 
in opposition. In the House there were three 
New England Congressmen who voted for the 
salary (all from Massachusetts, two of whom 
retired with this Congress), and seventeen 
opposed; in tie Senate one New England 
member only voted for it, Senator Morrill of 
Maine, while there were eight in opposition. 

The amendment in regard to salaries takes 
effect on and after the 4th of the present March, 
and is as follows: The President of the United 
States to receive $50,000, vice president, $10,- 
000, chief justice of the supreme court, $10,- 
500, justices of the supreme court $10,000, 
cabinet officers, $10,000, assistant secretary 
of the treasury, state and interior depart- 
ments, $6,000, speaker of the house, $10,000, 
senators, representatives and delegates, in- 
cluding the 42d Congress, $75v0. 

It has been reproachfully remarked that 
President Grant might have vetoed the bill and 
thus saved the country some two millions of 
dollars; but it shoule be borne in mind that the 
measure was an amendment attached to the 
appropriation bill for all the expenses of the 
government, which must have had the go-by 
had he not have signed it, as it will be remem- 
bered that the bill did not pass the Senate till 
the last day of the session; in which case an 
extra session of Congress could not have been 
avoided. Hence the President had these three 
options—either to sign the bill, or call an ex- 
tra session, or allow the operations of the gov- 
ernment to stop completely. He deemes it most 
prudent to sign the bill. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Treasury ApMINISTRATION.—The new 
Secretary of the Treasury, William A. Richard- 
son, has long been known to our citizens as an 
intelligent, industrious and efficient counsellor 
and judge of probate, living at Cambridge, and 
having an interest in all the affairs of the State. 
Of conservative mind and careful action, he has 
been of great service to Secretary Boutwell, 
and will now, doubtless, pursue the policy and 
methods of the late incumbent of the office, 
whose administration is so generally approved 
by the business community. Frederick A. Saw- 
yer, the newly-appointed Assistant Secretary, is 
a native of Bolton, Mass., and formerly was a 
teacher in the Brimmer School in this city. 
Before the war he took charge of the high school 
in Charleston, S. C., and on the return of peace 
was made a Senator by reason of his loyalty 
during the war. He is an active, clear-headed 
man, and will harmoniously cooperate with Sec- 
retary Richardson. 


Cuaries Sumner Turrty Years AGo.—The 
Boston correspondent of the Salem Gazette 
indulges in interesting reminiscences. We 
quote :— 

“TI remember the first time ever” (thus far I 
quote Marc Antony over Cesar) I saw Mr. 
Sumner. It was just thirty years ago. In one 
of the law offices of No. 4 Court street, ona 
bright spring afternoon like this, sat round a 
table (with thy servant) several members of the 
bar, giving attention to certain questions and 
answers, in a matter referred by the court toa 
Master—the ‘‘Master” being Master George S. 
Hillard, and the opposing counsel being the late 
justly-lamented Samuel E. Guild (son of your 
long-tried friend Benjamin of the same Guild) 
and Hon. Joshua Holyoke Ward of Salem, also 
worthily lamented. The hearing or inquisition, 
which lasted from two to six P. M., passed off 
without interest or incident, relieved with occa- 
sional iearned pleasantries amongst the breth- 
ren, and amounted by all their consents to 
nothing but fees. A single interruption in the 
middle of the afternoon broke the monotony— | 
the entrance of Charles Sumner, amenable to | 
the catechism which Tom Callender put to John 
Gilpin :— 

‘Say, why bareheaded you have come, 

Or why come you at all?” 

It was instantly “Charles!” ‘“‘Sam!” “George 
but apparent that Mr. Ward and Mr. Sumner | 
| were strangers. An introduction followed, and | 
a cheerful colloquy of five minutes between | 
them gave me the opportunity to observe and 
admire the face, person, manner and never-for- | 
gotten tone of the young man who at that day 
(1843) eschewed politics tor more agreeable | 
pursuits, and at this day has the most remarka- 
ble political record, not so much of what he! 
has been, as of what he has done, of all living | 
men. It is worth while to note the relative | 
| political status of Sumner and Hillard at that! 
date—the former taking no part, but Mr. Hil- | 


| 





ing views, there can be no question that the co- | $e of the arguments for the increase of pay— lard being the chivalrous champion of anti- | 


slavery, and in the line for Congress. You 

| recollect that just after that date (1843) Mr. S. 
C. Phillips of your city and his friends met in 
Faneuil Hall to protest against the admission of | 
Texas, and Mr. Hillard was one of the speakers. | 
Once again I observed Mr. Sumner closely. | 


and the air was oppressive. The Common was 
deserted, except one man who came down the 


unobservant of outward things and unconscious 


of his rapid, almost dancing gait. Mr. Sumner 
went on his rapid walk unmolested, and a week 
later delivered, in the shape of a lecture before 


ing arraignment of British disregard of interna- 
tional comity that brought Lord John Russell, 
then rusticating in the Scottish Highlands, to 
his feet to defend his course as premier and 
parry Mr. Sumner’s blows. 

Love may turn to deadly hate; admiration 
may give place to detestation; but both these 
malignities stand ashamed to hear men, once so 
frantic in their Sumnerism, now striving to 
cover their desertion of the powerless states- 
man under the shadow of an old battle-flag 
tg never floated over them on any bloody 
eld. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, March 18, 1873. 

YATES’S FAREWELL. 
One after another they depart. They say 
their little farewell speeches, pathetically wipe 
their eyes, and the curtain drops. They have 
been unprofitable servants; they have done 
what it was their duty to do, and they can- 
not bear the thought of ever being profitable 
again. Itis sad. First, Froude; then Tyndall; 
then Father Burke ; all going forth weeping and 
presenting a scene of moral pathos of which the 
nineteenth century only is capable. And now 
Edmund Yates leaves us, and has grown so fond 
not only of being an unprofitable servant, but 
become so fond of us personally as a people, 
he ‘‘cannot trust his voice to say ‘farewell.’ ” 
The curtain fell upon his parting speech at the 
Lotus Club on Saturdav, a week ago. It was 
very nicely said. He was toasted as a ‘jolly 
good fellow,” and replied as a jolly good fel- 
low should; said he shov!a never forget the 
heart-sinking with which he contemplated the 
roofs and spires of New York from the steamer 
as they slowly steamed into the dock six months 
ago, about to commence a career among a peo- 
ple to whom, as he imagined, he was a stranger; 
that it made him p:oud (or words to that effect) 
to think that those who had met him as a stran- 
ger then were gathered round him now to bid 
him farewell as a friend; that his hard work 
(doing his duty, [ suppose) had been lightened 
by the most ‘‘boundless hospitality, the most 
constant courtesy, the most delicate yet genial 
appreciation.” He came to America in ‘‘fear and 
trembling, left it with feelings of affection and 
gratitude.” He closed by saying he did not like 
the idea of not only himself but of any English- 
man’s being considered by the Americans as a 
foreigner—a term that should be entirely done 
away with, as it in no way conveys the warmth 
of feeling and kinship with which the better 
classes of both countries regard each other. 
“If you will,” said he, ‘‘lend your aid to the 
substitution of some warmer term, if you will, 
as authors, editors and members of society, en- 
deavor to convince the masses of this great 
continent that there are Englishmen who can 
open their mouths without saying ‘blasted,’ and 
without unnecessarily aspirating their ‘h’s,’ I 
pledge myself to state everywhere in my own 
country that during my residence in this, I have 
never been called ‘old hoss,’ never heard the 
word ‘tarnation,’ and that I have never seena 
man ‘whittling a stick.’” Then ‘approaching 
the hardest word in his little speech,” he found 
he could not trust his voice to say it, and substi- 
tuted ‘‘Au revoir” instead. The Club wept un- 
animously. So he, too, passes from us ‘‘kissing 
the rod.” He sailed on Wednesday. Being only 
a novelist, and not going to Italy, he missed the 
buffalo robe and seai-skin gloves with which Fa- 
ther Burke was blessed; and not being under or- 
ders, and having nothing whatever to do with the 
Pope, he was only escorted down the Bay by a 
few friends instead of the noble five thousand. 
He goes to Vienna as correspondent for the 
Herald. We cry ‘‘Bon voyage !” as some one 
calls out lustily ‘‘Next!” and turn to see who. 

CHARLES ROBERTS. 

Another reader, elocutionist, recitationist ? 
Some one following in the steps of Bellew? 
Hardly that. We doubt any one’s ability to 
exactly follow there; he may have the voice 
and the figure, he will hardly have the hair and 
the air; he may be very humorous, and again 
very tender, not to mention tough, but has he 
the resources? Can he shuffle off his mortal 
coil with the easy equanimity and careless aban- 
don of the gentleman from England some four 
or five times in the evening, and coming tu sing 
acomic song? Can he read like every known 
reader, act like every known actor, and yet have 
a style of his own? I doubt; and yet he is 
spoken of as the coming reader, and he is called 
Charles Roberts. He has great qualifications ; 
let us hope he lets them out to the public on 
his own responsibility, and that he knows not 
the meaning of the word ‘‘agent,” for if he has 
learned it he is a ruined man, and we shall be 
deprived of our Coming Reader. 

AGENTS GENERALLY, AND STANLEY'S IN PARTIC- 
ULAR. 

‘‘Agency” means ruin; and yet it is the thing 
to have an agent, Anowing that he will rob you. 
Here was our noble Stanley. Having washed 
his hands of Livingstone, he turned his atten- 
tion to agents. They are easily found, and he 
was immediately attended by a satellite. He 
dictated to this agent; he said you shall engage 
me to lecture and pay me one hundred and fifty 
dollars a night; you shall likewise pay my ex- 
penses. Modest man! Agent said he would. 
So Stanley lectured away like a madman, and 
when he had earned, according to the contract, 
some seven hundred and fifty dollars, he natu- 
rally held out his hand and said, ‘‘Give, oh, give 
me,” and the agent gave him—seventy dollars! 
Wouldn’t give him any more; and as to ex- 
penses, utterly refused to pay an expense. I 
dare say it was all he had to give, for Stanley 
does not draw crowded houses; but what base- 
ness, after promising so much to pay so little! 
What hard-heartedness! And his name, it is 
Dorlan, and he lives in Chicago. 

BOUCICAULT’S TROUBLE. 

Do all the rogues live in Chicago? All the 
rogues do not live in Chicago. It seems we 
have a few in New York, and the good Bouci- 
cault has found them out. He is at dreadful 
odds with the newspaper men. Doubtless all 
newspaper men are rogues wherever they live, 
and critics little better than the wicked. Bou- 
cicault paid the critics of the four first New 
York dailies one thousand dollars to puff him 
vehemently, and they said they would; but in- 
stead of puffing him they turn about and write 
anything their own wild will dictates, which, as 
it sometimes happens, is anything but compli- 
mentary to Boucicault. For praises they give 
lugubrious groans, and seriously affect Bouci- 
cault’s houses. He is obviously angry, and 
threatens to sue these critics whose moral sense 
is so perverted—these unprofitable servants! 
He holds the receipte 
dollars, and if the threatened lawsuit comes 
on, here will be revelations! 
and critics, couldn't be as conscientious as the 
lady in Fifteenth street whose house was robbed 
the other night. 
the money was, and they took it and left, but 
she very much regretted that she had not men- 
tioned a small sum in her own portmonnaie be- 
cause she had told them the other was all there 
was in the house! 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED DAILY. 

Apropos of newspaper men and newspapers, 
the Daily Graphic, which has made such a bold 
start in its career, is already a great success. 
The illustrations improve daily, and the read- 
ing matter is of the best order. It promises to 
have an unprecedented circulation for a news- 
paper. Some grumble a little at the price, 





' five cents, which is considerable for an evening of the middle classe 


paper; but they buy it, nevertheless. Richard | 
Grant White, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Newell and 


| It was in August, 1863. I was returning across “<li Perkins”: are among the yogi aunere 


| the Common from Braman’s baths, just at twi- 
| light of the evening; the day had been sultry, 


‘tors. ‘Orpheus C. Kerr” is writing for it a ' and Bunker Hill,” 3 


parody on ‘‘Middlemarch,” which is excessively 


funny. It seems a shame to parody such a 
book as ‘*Middlemarch”; it’s like burlesquing | 

It is very ingeniously done, how- 
ever, especially the character of the Rev. Gru- | 


9 


DAY. 


on our country. For my part I’m tired of his 
He has discovered in his latest poem, which 
appeared in Saturday’s Graphic, that our Har- 
monious Union is a Singing Thrush and thrives 
on corruptions, scandals, Credit Mobiliers, and 
the like, as the original thrush thrives on 
“worms, snakes and loathsome grubs,” turning 
them, he says, ‘“‘to sweet spiritual songs.” I 
must confess it takes a keen spiritual insight to 
see this, and as to thrushes feeding on snakes 
it’s absurd—‘‘the diet,” he says, ‘fit to-day for 
you.” 
THE CLOSE OF THE MUSIC SEASON. 

To change the subject, Madame Lucca, we 
understand, is about to become an American 
citizen—thatis, she intends to become one, so that 
she can hold and convey property in the State 
of New York. She has invested quite largely 
in improved and unimproved real estate here- 
abouts, and will remain in the country for at 
least a year or two. After the close of the 
opera season at the Academy she goes West. 
The opera season is running rapidly on towards 
its close. There is much grumbling about it, 
but the houses are tolerably filled. ‘Der 
Freischutz” drew a crowded house, the other 
night. Although a success financially, it was 
said musically to have been a very disappoint- 
ing affair. I think the last few nights in a long 
season of opera are generally disappointing. 
The artists are wearied not only physically but 
vocally, the management loses its conscience 
altogether and ‘‘cuts out” recklessly. ‘The best 
and most effective passages in ‘‘Der Freischutz” 
were entirely ‘‘cut,” and the scenery, which has 
become a proverb and a byword with us, was 
made, by certain very sparse new appointments, 
to look more degradingly absurd than ever be- 
fore. Abrugnedo, the Spanish tenor, seems to 
have suddenly and mysteriously disappeared; 
the parts that knew him know him no more; and 
the inquiry, Where is he? floats about without 
meeting a satisfactory answer from any one. 
After Saturday they will all disappear, and we 
shall have to fall back on our concerts, lectures, 
readings by native talent, for entertainment. 
Who shall say it is not the best talent, after all ? 

The New York Vocal Society gave their sec- 
ond concert last week, and a very charming 
concert it was. Steinway Hall was more than 
crowded, and he or she must have been very 
fastidious who could be disappointed with the 
rendering of any of the madrigals and glees 
given then aad there. Mas. 





From Washington. 
SPMCIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 19, 1873. 
INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 

Between operations that are hidden and 
those which are seen by all the world the dif- 
ference is very marked; and an illustration of 
this truth lately came to my knowledge which 
is sufficiently interesting to merit mention even 
if the names of the principal persons who fig- 
ured in the affair are withheld. In 1863 there 
was a flippant, conceited fellow of some talent 
and considerably less principle ‘bumming” 
around the camps of Gen. Grant in a way not 
agreeable to that officer; and one day he re- 
ceived such a hint from the General concerning 
the propriety of moving to some other region 
that he was constrained to aet upon it without 
waiting for the performance of any formal part- 
ing ceremonies, and in a few days he turned up 
in Washington full of knowledge and without 
the modesty to conceal it. It would be impos- 
sible to relate in many volumes all which this 
stripling knew, but, like Bailey, Jr., ‘all the 
wickedness of the world was print to him,” as 
Mrs. Gamp would say could she have seen his 
countenance, and his figure-head was quite 
prominent in many of Nast’s campaign cartoons 
last summer; so if the old lady was round any 
she may have seen its likeness. But the one 
thing he specially did know was that, as a mil- 
itary man, Gen. Grant was a failure, and from 
lack of ability must soon go under. Very soon 
after his arrival in this city, perhaps the next 
day, a leading editorial appeared in one of the 
most prominent of our daily journals com- 
mending the skill and worth of the hero of 
Fort Donalson, and expressing strong hopes of 
his future martial management and suceess. 
This met the eye of our banished Bailey, and 
forthwith he repaired to the office, sought the 
writer, pronounced the article entirely a mis- 
take, and its favorable opinion utterly without 
facts upon which to rest and at variance with 
the sober judgment of the best men who were 
in a situation to know. And thus he talked tu 
newspaper men and public men, in bar-rooms 
and eating-rooms, and such other rooms as tol- 
erated his presence. In 1872 this man had be- 
come the editor of one of the principal liberal 
journals in the country, and poured out daily a 
continuous stream of slime to bespatter the 
fame of the general who in the early dawn of 
his military commandership saw through his 
pompous pretences and had pluck enough to get 
rid of a disagreeable nuisance. And on that 
little decree of Grant, driving out of his camp 
an unworthy adventurer, was built a large- 
sized fabric of independent journalism and dis- 
interested criticism ! 

CALDWELL’S CASE. 

The Caldwell case has taken up most of 
the time of the Senate, and caused a debate of 
great ability without producing any excitement. 
This, I suppose, is due to the comparative ob- 
scurity of the man, for, after such distinguished 
game as Colfax, Kelley, Pomeroy and Brooks 
have been hunted, such fellows as Caldwell be- 
come tame. It seems to be conceded that he 
bought off Carney as a candidate, and that is 
regarded as the essence of bribery; but the 
everlasting question of jurisdiction comes up, 
and Senators are troubled to know whether to 
declare his seat vacant or kick him out of it. 
He isin, certainly; but, then, if he is not legally 
in, how can he legally be kicked out? I don’t 
quite understand it, but suppose that the point 
is that if he is not in legally he is not a Sena- 
tor; and if he is not a Senator he cannot be ex- 
pelled as a Senator; and to expe: him as any- 
thing else would be no disgrace; and not to dis- 
grace bim would be no punishment; and then 
all the work of the Senate in the matter would 
be lost. The speeches of Scott and Schurz 
were pronounced very able, the latter Senator 
especially giving evidence that he is not intend- 
ing to let his oratorical fame subside altogether. 
It was announced that Mr. Sumner would speak 
on Tuesday, but he was too feeble; though he 
went to the Senate to see the new Senator take 


the oath. 
MR. BOUTWELL 


like one at home. 
in the 


master-spirits of the Massachusetts coalition of | 


political tree. 
of Middlesex! 


Speaker of the House, one Vice President. 
THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Richardson is another Middlesex man, 
though not connected with the coalition promi- 
nently, and not so distinctly a representative 
2 s, being the son of a lawyer, 
a graduate of Harvard, and a lawyer himself; 
but his success is another feather in the cap of 
the old county where are ‘Concord, Lexington 
anks, Boutwell and Wilson, | 
with Butler coming. Mr. Sawyer, the new | 
Assistant Secretary, is from Worcester county, 
but from a town adjoining Middlesex, and 
nearer Boston than Groton. He is called the 
best of the ‘“<carpet-baggers,” but that by no 
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brious who personates Mr. Causaubon, and is | means does him justice, for he is a sch 
very laughable. Walt. Whitman is also a regular | gentleman, 
the New York Mercantile Library that astound- contributor, and deluges the pages with verses | character. If he docs not make a good officer | 


verses and wish he'd let the country alone. | The appointment will 


natorial chair, two have been in the Senate, one | begin at once. 
has been Secretary of the Treasury, ON€| widening and extension of Arch street through 
Morton place to Milk street, at an expense of | 
$323,939, and for the widening of Hawley street 

at an expense of $277,730. 
widening of Washington street above Summer | 
street was rejected. 








olar, a| 
& man of-+ability and unblemished | 


his past training and record greatly belie him. 
make sourness with 
many aspirants, and destroy many carefully- 
arranged slates, but that always happens to the 
majority of slates. 

NEW MAGAZINE. 
A new political monthly magazine, The 
Repubiic, has made its appearance here under 
the auspices of a company, and will be devoted 
to the dissemination of information concern- 
ing political, financial and industrial matters. 
Judge Edmunds, the postmaster, and a noted 
and energetic political manager, is one of the 
principal men in the enterprise, and will make 
it goif any man can; but being an officeholder 
will affect his independence some, and cause 
the publication to be received with some distrust. 
Washington as the head-quarters of political 
thought is not yet much of a success, and the 
publications which emanate here are not greed- 
ily sought in the country at large. 
CHANGE OF VALUE IN THE POUND STERLING. 
At the last session Congress passed an act 
changing the computing value of. the pound 
sterling from $4.84 to $4.8665 for the purposes 
of the U. S. Treasury in receipts and payments 
at home or abroad, and in the appraising of 
merchandise at the custom house and the con- 
struction of contracts. After January 1, 1874, 
all contracts based on the pound sterling at four 
dollars forty-four and four-ninths cents are 


declared null and yoid. SELBY. 





STATE HOUSE NOTES. 

Holyoke has been made a city, so far as the 
House is concerned. 
The House resolve of congratulation at the 
establishment of a republic in Spain was de- 
feated in the Senate. There should be a Lewis 
Hayden sent to the upper branch. 

Hon. A. H. Rice declines the appointment of 
commissioner to Vienna, and Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., has been selected by the Governor 
for the place. Mr. Adams has observing eyes 
and an active mind. 

A resolve has been reported in the Senate to 
appropriate $3000 for the Governor to appoint 
a commission to inquire into the best method of 
constructing fire-proof buildings. As experi- 
ence is the best teacher, and that we have had 
fully in Boston, the resolve will not probably get 
through. 

A new insane asylum for 400 patients is pro- 
jected, either in Middlesex or Essex counties, 
at a cost of $650,000. Boston wants her insane 
taken care of by the State, as are those of other 
communities. This will save her $100,000 a 
year. The question of separate or aggregate 
treatment will enter largely into the discussion 
of the need of the new building. 

In the House the report of the committee, 
leave to withdraw, on the petitions for the re- 
scinding of the resolutions censuring Senator 
Sumner, was accepted without a division. On 
the test question—a motion to substitute a reso- 
lution—the vote was 49 to 167. The affirmative 
were as follows: Walter B. Allen, Bacon, Bar- 
ker, Benton, Edward L. Bigelow, Blunt, Bon- 
ner, Bonney, Briggs, Chapin, Clatur, Codman, 
Cook, Crittenden, Crocker, Cronin, Currier, 
Cushing, Derby, Dudley, Evans, C. C. Field, 
John E. Fitzgerald, Gardner, Gleason, Gove, 
Hall, Hayden, B. F. Mayes, Francis B. Hayes, 
Hl. B. Hill, L. Holmes, Humphrey, Ingalls, 
Loughlin, Morton, Norton, Nowell, W. C. 
Parker, Jr., W. P. Phillips, Sawyer, Robert 
Seaver, Shumway, Joshua B. Smith, Splaine, 
Thomas N. Stone, William Taylor, Whitney, 
Woods—49. 

Fast-day Thursday, April 3—the two hundred 
and fiftieth observance of the sacramental occa- 
sion. Gov. Washburn wants us to implore our 
heavenly Father ‘‘to spare us during the current 
year from fire, pestilence and famine; to bless 
us abundantly in our industries, and in our ef- 
forts for the promotion of order and sobriety ; 
to inspire us with a broader and more thought- 
ful charity, and to keep our hearts from the sins 
of envy and malice; to uphold us in all honor- 
able and virtuous purposes, and prosper our 
every endeavor for the diminution of vice and 
crime; to give us a deeper reverence for law, a 
nobler regard for our liberties and obligations, 
and a higher appreciation of education and citi- 
zenship; and to enliven us with such a sense of 
responsibility to divine commandments, that we 
may walk uprightly before God, and more and 
more manifest the spirit which was in Christ.” 
The historians say that signal blessings followed 
the first observance of Fast-day in this colony ; 
we trust the two hundred and fiftieth will show 
the same result. 

The Judiciary Committee has given a hearing 
to those interested in a revision of the election- 
laws to insure greater purity of the ballot in 
Boston. Our City Clerk, Mr. McCleary, made 
some interesting statements relative to the 
preparations and care for registering voters. 
He testified to the difficulties in revising the 
check-lists at the City Hall. Crowds were of- 
ten compelled to wait their turns there. It was 
especially inconvenient for citizens to come 
from South Boston, Dorchester, Boston High- 
lands and East Boston. Several of the wards had 
more voters than Springfield, Salem or New 
Bedford, and it was becoming a very difficult | 
work to properly register at one place, and 
would be more so as territory should be annexed. 
It was also difficult to get time to investigate 
fully {the claims of persons to be registered. 
He had to look to the assessors largely for in- 
formation as to residents, and there was a pos- 
sibility that wrong names might be returned or 
retained for partisan purposes. He had sug- 
gested that there be two registrars for each 
ward to attend to this matter of arranging the 
voting lists to secure more exactness, and he 
had no doubt that each party would thus be rep- 
resented by one person. Messrs. M. F. Dick- 
inson, Jr., and E. J. Holmes explained the pro- 
posed bill, and gave some evidence of the 
frauds perpetrated. 





CITY HALL NOTES. 

Two millions more have been voted for street 
improvements. 

The statement of Alderman Quincy before 
the legislative committee in regard to the 
Berkeley street «poliation has been printed. It 
is a concise and conclusive argument, and 
should have weight with fair and just arbiters. 
There can be no question the cityhas been dis- 
creditably treated by the men of broadcloth 
and brains, with large piles of money, in that 
vicinity. 

The Council received two reports relative to 
widening streets around the new postoffice. The 


d bill for one thousard| in the Senate Chamber must feel considerably | majority recommended the passage of a resolve 
The legislative branch of| favoring the widening, and stated that the im- 
Pity they, agents | the government is the best adapted to his tastes | provement would cost under $400,000. The 
e ' and his abilities, and having figured prominently | minority recommended the passage of an order 
Senate chamber during the impeachment | requesting the street commissioners to send in 
She told the burglars where | trial the scene will not be new, and he will |g tabulated estimate of the expense. The 
command consideration at once. Of the three | minority report was adopted. 





The Aldermen, Monday, received a report 


twenty years ago—Wilson, Boutwell and Banks | from the committee on an additional supply of 
—the latter is the first to be shaken from the | water from Sudbury river, enclosing a report 
But what a success for the boys | from the engineer, and asking for an appropria- 
Two have been in the guber-| tion of half a million dollars, that the work may 


Orders were passed for the 


The order for the | 


The statement made by Mr. Damrell, at a; 


Blackstone streets—the falling of whose walls | 
caused a larger loss of life than the great fire of } : 
November—shows that our chief-engineer is land bis subject was “Christ in History.” It 
ignorant of one of his most important duties. 
A city ordinance made it incumbent on him to 
know that the building was unsafe, and this 
knowledge he should have imparted to the 
board of aldermen in order to relieve himself 


of responsibility. We do not doubt Mr. Dag 
rell’s zeal and right intention, but somethi 
besides these qualities is requisite in a ch 
engineer, and his failure to discharge sud 
serious duty, as that above indicated shows 
lack of thoroughness and capacity out-weighi 
all the mere good-will in human nature. Qh 
inspector of buildings has nothing whatever 
do with structures erected previous to th 
creation of his office, and for knowledge of thet 
condition we must look to the chief-enginee 
He has evidently a large amount of labor t¢ 
perform before he can supply the informatiog 
everybody is anxious to obtain. — Sunda 
Courter. 

EDITORIAL MENTION. 
The official correspondence. between th 
President and Mr. Boutwell, on the occasio’ 
of the latter’s resignation of the office of Sea 





retary of the Treasury, shows that the Pres 
dent unqualifiedly endorses his financial polic. 
and expresses the hope that his successor wil 
make no departure from it ‘‘except such as ex 
perience and change of circumstances may mak 
necessary.” 

In the light of recent revelations the case 0 
Th 


witnesses whom he summoned to Washingto 


Senator Pomeroy looks worse than ever. 


to defend him, now that they have got their pa. 
and their little mileage from the governmen 
and consider themselves beyond the reach 
any more absurd investigating committees 
openly assert that they have been making ar} 
swearing to false statements. This shows; 
healthy tone of public sentiment in Kansas. ' 
The Concord, N. 
sults of the New Hampshire election thu 
The reclection of our candidate fur Governo 
a majority of his Council; a Senate which wi 
stand nine Republicans to three Democrats 
a Republican gain over last year; a House 
Representatives overwhelmingly Republica 
county and town officers ditto; and a gain ¢ 
That would seer 
The substantial fruits of a poy 
ular victory are in our grasp! 


two members of Congress. 
to be decisive. 


George 8. Boutwell took his seat on M 

day as a Senator of Massachusetts, and W 
Richardson was nominated and co 
Thi 
telegraphs ‘‘Pericy,” finally disposes of a bate 
of unfounded rumors which have been industr 


liam A. 
firmed as Secretary of the Treasury. 


ously circulated during the past month by tl 
tools of those who did not Gesire either the os q 
tion of Gov. Boutwell to the Senate, or the pry 
w 
shall now probably hear some equally fabulo 

story about the tenure of oftice of the prese 


motion of Assistant Secretary Richardson. 


Secretary of the Treasury, but the facts cos 
nected with his appointment are these: TXh 
President determined to appoint Judge Rié 
ardson when Gov. Boutwell first expressed 
willingness to be considered a candidate for tf 
Massachusetts Senatorship, and he has now a 
pointed him as he reappointed the other met 
bers of the Cabinet, without any reservation 
understanding as to the duration of their ter 
of office. 

Mr. Congressman Hooper, of this city, ws 
one of those interested in the Credit Mobilid 
transactions who frankly and fully stated h 
connection with them, and thereupon was «al 
solved trom wrong-doing by the general verdid 
of the public. In justice to Mr. Hooper, whi 
has so long and so well served his constituen 
we publish his authorized statement in rega 
to the matter :— 

In 1866 or 1867 the firm in which Mr. Hoop 
is a partner took $50,000 in the stock of tl 
Credit Mobilier Company, to supply capital re 
quired to enable the company to commence th 
work of building the Union Pacific Railros 
under the so-called Hoxie contract. Subsv 
quently, when the capital of $2,500,000 had a 
been absorbed in paying for materials and work 
besides incurring a debt of more than $1,500 
000, it was found that the work must stop ui 
less an additional amount of capital could 1 
raised to pay the debt and proceed with t 
work. Under these circumstances the cap, 
of the Credit Mobilier Company was increas 
by adding fifty per cent. to it, most of whi 
was taken by stockholders at par in proportio 
of one new share for every two shares held b 
them in the capital stock. Mr. Hooper's fir 
took the proportion of the increase, making th 
amount of their investment in the Credit Me 
bilier Company $75,000 or 75U shares. Neithe' 
Mr. Hooper nor his partner had any connectio 
with the management of the Credit Mobilie 
Company, and were never stockholders in th 
Union Pacific Railroad Company until lon 
after the contracts had been made for buildin 
the road, and not until they became so by th 
proportion of shares received on account of th 
contract for building the road which were as 
signed to the several stockholders of the Credi 
Mobilier Company. ‘The 360,000 shares whic 
make the capital stock of the Union Pacifi 
Railroad Company were all, or nearly all, issue 
for payments on account of the contracts fo 
building the road and assigned to the severa 
parties interested in the contracts. At the tim 
very little value was attached to them, and i 
was long before they had any market or saleabl 
value. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Mr. Charles Barnard is to assume on th 
first of April the editorship of a new month] 
musical journal, called the Vor Humana, to b 
published in Cambridgeport by George Wood 
& Co. 

Salem has a new collector of customs in Capt 
Charles HI. Odell of Beverly, superseding Col 
lector Palfray, who has served four years, an 
who now returns to journalism exclusivel 
through the Salem Register. 


Judge Shepley, of the U. S. District Court, 
has refused to grant an injunction prayed for 
by the Erie Railroad Company restricting the 
trustees of the Berdell bonds from taking steps 
fur organizing the Boston, Hartford and Eri: 
bondholders into a new company. 


If one wants to know how many frien! 
Oakes Ames has among the business men‘ 
the community, let him attend an Ames’ rece* 
tion and then walk the streets the next day | 
two. He will hardly keep his appointme- 
from the congratulations he is forced to hear. 
If the city of Boston neglects the opportunity 
to secure the proposed enlargement of the post- 
office, the folly of the officials who shall prevent 
it will soon be almost universally condemned, 
and those who now use their influence to de- 
feat the measure may be the loudest in con- 
demnation of their folly.— Traveller. 

Oakes Ames sold the land on which the elg- 
gant school-house which he gave to the town ot 
Easton is built tor $75 an acre, and, when it 
was decided to be the most eligible spot for the 
building, bought it back at the rate of $3000 an 
acre. One of his own workmen was the fortu- 
nate owner. 


: a 
The most effective speech made at the Ames 
reception was by one of his workmen, who had 
been forty-five years in his employ, and who 
proclaimed that during all that time a mean or 
ungenerous act had never been known to be 
done by either of the Ameses towards their em- 
ployés. 

The man who neglects any cffort within his 
sphere towards having the burnt district laid 
out as handsomely, broadly and generously as 
it should be, whether he be deterred by indif- 
ference or timidity, or dislike of men or methods 
or shortsightedness, or whatever other siniste 
influence, will live to regret his omission if h 
lives as long as we hope he will.— Transcript. | 
We are glad to hear that Rev. W. H. Crud | 
worth, of East Boston, will not accept a late ca} 


to Chicago. He is one of thé ten or twelve 





away from home. He is a worker, as well as 
preacher, and his influence is beneficial wherever 
he is. 

in this age. No! Mr. Cudworth is still want 
in Bostan, good as we are already. ‘ 


The monthly meeting of the Radical Club 


recent meeting of engineers, to the effect that | was held at Dr. Bartol’s, No. 17 Ches‘nut street, 


he was not informed of the dangerous character | Monday, an unusually large mmber of the 
of the building on the corner of Hanover and | 


members and their friends being present. The 
essayist of the day was Rev, F. T. Washbarn, 


was interesting and comprehensive in its views, 
and was followed by a discussion in which Dr- 
Bartol, Mrs. Howe, Col. Higginzon, Mrs. Che- 
ney, Mrs. Dall, Rey, Samuel Longfellow and 


clergymen of Boston who have a repetation far j 
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Mr. A. Bronson Alcott participated. 
Weiss was present, but went away early. 


The little steam-yacht Grace Irving, of this 


port, foundered off the Gurnet Light at Duxbu ry 
on Sunday afternoon, with all on board. Hon. 


James Ritchie, ex-Mayor of Roxbury, and one of 
The Grace Irving 


the owners, was one of them. 
was bound for New Bedford, where she was to 
be used as a pleasure-boat the coming season. 
The loss of so well-known and useful a mem- 
ber of the community as Mr. Ritchie has cre- 
ated a great sensation during the present week. 
The disaster attests the value of the weather 
reports, for they indicated a gale, though at the 
hour of starting the weather was pleasant. 

Mr. George Amerige, well-known among the 
printers of Boston forty years ago, died of pa- 
ralysis in San Francisco, last week, aged sixty- 
seven years. During his residence in this city 
Mr. Amerige was connected with several local 
organizations, was a member of fire company 
No. 15, and also of the old Washington Light 
Infantry which escorted President Jackson dur- 
ing his visit to this city. He was much re- 
spected wherever known for his worth as a man 
and his excellence as a pressman, though he 
never hesitated to use all the words of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary, as his needs demanded, with 
precision and force. 

Since our last, the Rev. Leonard A. Grimes, 
so favorably known as the colored Baptist 
preacher of this city, has passed away. He 
had just returned from New York, where he 
had been to attend a meeting of the Board of 
Home Missions. He had walked to his house 
at East Somerville, from the cars, and died 
within fifteen minutes of his arrival—a case of 
apoplexy. Mr. Grimes was pastor of the 
Twelfth Baptist church, on Phillips street, 
and was installed twenty-six years ago. He 
was one of the best-known of Boston clergy- 
men. His death will be a severe blow to the 
colored people of this city and vicinity, among 
whom he was a faithful laborer. Never forget- 
ting the cause of the bondman or the despised, 
he was always faithful, constant, sweet-tempered 
and steadfastly Christian. 

Mr. Edward L. Pierce, Secretary of the Board 
of State Charities, delivered, Wednesday eve- 
ning, to the Young Men’s Christian Union, a lec- 


John 
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low shapes. 


in ribbons. 


On Wednesday Messrs. Jordan, 


and adornment. 


ially the former in great profusion. 


daisy, the havt ton, the mignonne, and the 
etoque will also be favorite forms. In the cabi- 
net of costlier hats, one of the finest on sale 
was a Marie Antoinette, largely formed of beads, 
with a coronet of blue briar-roses, and the same 
falling negligently down the back with twisted 
blue and white silk. The haut ton will be a 
favorite style with those young ladies who like 
a change from the stylish Rabagas. In antici- 
pation of the great demand, the firm have an 
unusually large stock of flowers, both of for- 
eign and American make, including some of 
rare beauty. They have added to their usual 
extensive display of bonnets a choice selection 
of mourning bonnets, hats and trimmings, and 
a separate room is devoted to this purpose, so 
that that class of purchasers may be more re- 
tired from the public eye than they could be in 
the chief millinery room. The same is true of 
the higher-cost hats, which are kept in a sepa- 
rate apartment, more removed from dust and 
chance of injury. The rooms were thronged, 
and very warm commendations were given, not 
only of the styles exhibited, but of the skill and 
tastefulness displayed in their make-up. 








"MUSIC NOTES. 


MISS MEHLIG’S MATINEE. 
Miss Anna Mehlig gave her first matinee of 
the Mechanic’s Hall series on Wednesday after- 
The audience was limited in numbers, 
It is always a pleas- 


noon. 
but enthusiastic in feeling. 


latest approved style in Paris is Madame Virot’s 
These are low and broad, and 
have the new style of flower trimming. The 
stock includes a great variety of round hats, 
novelties in straws, large and beautiful assort- 
ment of children’s hats and bonnets—coronet, 
lily and violet shapes—a complete change in 
French flowers and the latest colors and shades 


Marsh & 
Co. had their ‘“‘opening,” between five and six 
hundred articles of head dress being provided 
for the gratification of the ladies’ taste in use 
Flowers and Chantilly laces 
are to be very largely worn this year, espec- 
The Ra- 
bagas is to be the prevailing style of bonnet for 
all ages, as well as the most stylish, and the 


personality with that of the character. 


ception and acting interpretation of the perse- 
cuted queen. In the support, the ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth” of Mrs. Barry had the first place. 
It is presumable that no effort was required by 
the lady in depicting the gentler aspects of the 
character, and, considering that the part, in 
other respects, was out of her peculiar line, 
her performance was exceptionally good. Her 
‘“‘make-up” was careful and correct in the minut- 
est particulars, and her costumes new and ele- 
gant. Of the other supporting characters, the 
‘‘Mortimer” of Mr. Sheridan, and the ‘Bur- 
leigh” of Mr. Allen, are deserving of special 
mention. The prompter’s cheery tones were 
heard with considerable frequency, and although 
there were a few exasperating hitches, the per- 
formance terminated at a seasonable hour. 

The only matinee of ‘‘Adrienne” will be given 
this afternoon. 

To-night Madame Janauschek will enact her 
great role of ‘‘Deborah” (or Leah the Forsaken) 
as it is known to the American stage. Those 
who have seen Miss Bateman play at this part, 
will be richly repaid by seeing Madame Jan- 
auschek play it, and in a manner that is unri- 
valled. 

On Monday, Janauschek will play ‘‘Lady 
Macbeth” for the last time. ‘‘Medea” is in re- 
hearsal. 

The Aimee French opera-troupe will follow 


Janauschek. 
THE ‘‘BOSTON.” 


The familiar aphorism, ‘‘Age cannot wither,” 
would seem to apply with especial aptness to 
Miss Maggie Mitchell, for this actress has actu- 
ally grown from youth to mature matronhood 
while this performance has continued a fresh 
and popular attraction with the public. It is 
now fifteen years since Miss Mitchell first ap- 
peared in this pait for a series of six nights at 
the Boston Museum, the impersonation being 
agreeably welcomed, but not making the great 
“shit” that, a year or two afterwards, was secured 


ture upon ‘The Charities and Prisons of the|ure to hear good pianoforte playing ina hall] forit. Atthat time Mr. Whalley was the ‘*Lan- 


Commonwealth,” giving a careful computation | suited to the capacity of the instrument, and | ¢ 


Iry,” Miss Mary Mitchell the ‘Old Fadet,” Mr. 


of the various recipients of public charity and | Miss Mehlig’s truly artistic performances are es- | John’ Wilson the ‘‘Didier,” and Mr. W. H. 
the expense of their support, as also the ex-| pecially delightful, when the listener is brought | Smith the ‘Father Barbeaud.” Miss Mitchell 


pense of convict and other prisoner keeping, and | more directly en rapport with this pianist, as is | has not always drawn equally well in the part. 


deduced from the sum total of the facts that the 


the case in this cosy hall. The programme com- 


There are few or no dramatic specialties with- 


reforms most needed were these: Services on| prised a great variety of choice numbers from | out their ups and downs, but the part has ever 
Sundays; the reading matter provided should | eminent composers. The more pleasing of the | been very popular, and, spite of countless imi- 
be more carefully selected or should be purged; | interpretations were those of the ‘Songs without | tators, it still holds a high place in the esteem 
masters should be specially appointed by the | words” of Mendelssohn, which exhaled the true | of Miss Mitchell’s admirers. There have been 
State authorities in place of leaving the prisoners | flavor of the compositions, and were given with | a succession of great audiences during the 


in charge of the sheriff of the county; and, fur- 


ther, a deeper interest should be taken in the|in A-minor, by Mozart, the artist seemed in- beaud” is, of course, an attraction, and we 
The lecture | clined to sacrifice continuity for effect of con- | opine that a share of the remarkable success of 
closed with a tribute to the memory of John| trast, in a way that was inimical to the correct | Miss Mitchell’s engagement is due to this ac- 


subject by the people themselves, 


rare sympathy and expression. In the Rondo, 


present week. Mr. Shewell’s ‘‘ Father Bar- 


power, and that the artist’s genius reaches its 
highest point iv the complete merging of her 
Her oc- 
casional misinterpretation of the English flecks 
her reading with infrequent blemishes, some- 
times too apparent to pass unobserved, but 
these are but as grains of sand in the desert as 
compared with the superb grandeur of her con- 


jects. 


which bears evidence of patient labor, every 


Fisher, who is now in Paris. 


borhood of Boston. 


ticularly attractive. No. 88 is a String of Fish, 
by S. W. Griggs, of which it is enough to say 
it is the best example of this style of art in the 
room. No. 75 is an Autumn Scene in Ver- 
mont, by C. B. Russ, which is full of color and 
pervaded by a true feeling for nature. No. 89 
is attached to Norton’s picture of ‘Wing and 
Wing,” which represents an eastern ‘‘Hay Dro- 
ger” becalmed in the harbor, where she lies 
‘* As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
This is thought by some to be the best picture 
ever painted by Norton. At any rate, it is a 
fine specimen of his genius for depicting the 
salt water under every aspect, and for the por- 
trayal of every style of vessel from a first class 
clipper-ship to a Cape Ann fishing-smack. No. 
73, A Vase of Flowers, by G. W. Seavey. 
Roses, lilies, heliotropes and other flowers are 
here blended together in perfect harmony. The 
only accessories are a brown vase and the table 
which supports it, and on which rest a few bril- 
liant flowers which have fallen from the cluster 
above. While the coloring is remarkable for 
its truthfulness, the technical skill displayed in 
the formation of the flowers exhibits a genius of 
no common order, developed by hard, steady 
and patient application. No. 62 is attached to 
a life-size figure of a Tambourine Girl, by 
Bougereau. On the head of the girlis a wreath 
of brilliant flowers, very carefully painted. The 
face is one of much sweetness, though the flesh- 
tints are a little wanting in color, but the most 
striking point of the picture is seen in the hands 
which grasp the tambourine. They are per- 
fectly modelled, and have in them more real flesh 
and blood than is often produced by the paint- 
er’s art. Over this picture hangs a portrait 
of Edgar Parker, painted by himself. The 
likeness is life-like, and the picture in other re- 
spects a good illustration of the bold and free 
manner in which the artist treats his male sub- 
No. 90, a landscape by J. J. Enneking, 
is a small picture, but a large subject; miles of 
distance being created by the skillful manage- 
ment of perspective. The foreground, which is 
full of shrubbery and flowers, is elaborately 
painted, and remarkable for the strength and 
beauty of its coloring. No. 91, a large land- 
scape by John R. Key, representing Santa Cruz 





Monterey Bay and the Pacific Ocean, is a work 


The first picture that catches the eye in the 
main gallery is a large upright by J. Foxcroft 
Cole, representing a country landscape with 
life-size figures of ,goats in the foreground. 
This is an admirable painting in all respects. 
The hand of a true artist is seen in the general 
effects and in the rendering of every detail. 
Nos. 83 and 107 are landscapes, by W. M. 
They are fine 
interpretations of natural scenery in the neigh- 
There is a freshness and 
a moisture in the skies, and in the grass and 
foliage of these pictures, that renders them par- 


Bunyan, the great philanthropist. rhythm of the movement; 


One of the most amusing incidents at the 
formance of the erratic correspondent of the} the Mozart number. Mr. 
New York J//erald, ‘*Eli Perkins.” While the 
crowd were waiting the call to the supper-room 


dering of the ‘‘Soirees de Vienne” dispelled the 
Ames reception in North Easton was the per- | equivocal impression created by her playing of|t 


but her brilliant ren- | tor’s popularity here. 

‘“Fanchon” will be played for the last time 
his afternoon. ‘To-night, ‘“The Scouts of the 
Nelson Varley con- | Prairie” will introduce those ‘‘dime-’uns” of the 


tributed the sacred air by Molique, ‘‘Pour out] dramatic sphere, ‘ Buffalo Bill,” ‘* Ned Bunt- 


he received a copy of the /erald containing his 


thy heart,” with grand fervor and intensity, and | line” and ‘‘Texas Jack” for a farewell war- 


portion of it being painted with great care with- 
out a sacrifice of real strength. The picture is 
full of light and of effective color, and is, alto- 
gether, an excellent illustration of the progress 
made by the artist during his residence in Bos- 
ton. 

There are many other pictures in the exhibi- 
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demned to be burned and otherwise put to death 


Salem witchcraft indicates. 


sprung up. 


to the laws of medicine and human nature. 


have made them thus exceptional. 
followed with a vivid description of the indigni- 
ties and cruelties heaped upon insane patients 
in former ages, and the progress of improve- 
ment, arguing that, in spite of the great gains 


that everything had not yet been done that might 
be to ameliorate the state of the insane or expe- 
dite their cure. Man possesses more than the 
ordinary five senses. There is the muscular 
sense, by which we appreciate the difference of 
weight, pressure, and the like; the sense of tem- 
perature, by which different degress of warmth 
or cold become evident; so that we may be sure 
Beside these there 
If by any loss of 


of at least seven senses. 
are doubtless many others. 
equilibrium between the powers of the organ- 
ism the ideas within should be projected forth 
and seem to the distorted senses to be things, 
then sanity ceases and insanity begins. Man 
has four sets of nerves, those which report ob- 
jects or actions, those which transform them to 
ideas, the nutritive nerves, ‘which are quite in- 
voluntary, and the fibres which connect together 
all the parts of the system. Itis the object of 
the cerebral nerves to bring unity and person- 
ality out of this consensus. While this pre- 
serves its equilibrium, you have complete san- 
ity, but as soon as this is in the slightest degree 
impaired, insanity results. This is the method 
of all insanity. There are different varieties, 
but the essence of the disease is always the 
same. Mr. Alger then alluded to the tenden- 
cies to crime from remote inheritance, and con- 
nected this with insanity, deducing the fact that 
it seemed as if the world were going mad to- 
gether. The subject of the treatment of the in- 
sane in Massachusetts was then discussed at 
length, and a condemnation of nearly all such 
treatment bestowed. In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Alger spoke strongly against capital 
punishment. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
In old times it was Boston which made propo- 


sitions for annexation. In 1803, when Harrison 
Gray Otis, Jonathan Mason, and others, wished 


Mountain in California, with a distant view of|to annex Dorchester Neck (South Boston) to 


Boston, they offered the town of Dorchester 
36000 if they would not oppose it; but they 
did, and so the money-bags of Boston increased 
the offer to $20,000, which was again refused, 
though the legislature granted the bill and an- 
nexation took place, and the town lost the land 
and the money. 

Four burglars, forming one of the most ex- 
pert gangs of thieves in the whole country, were 
arrested at different places in this city on Satur- 
day and Sunday. A complete set of burglars’ 


The history of witchcraft is a colossal example 
of this kind of treatment, as the story of the 
This phase was 
but a special type of madness, taking its char- 
acter from the surroundings under which it 
The third view of insanity is the 
modern one, calling it disease of the mind. 
This view, different from the others, necessi- 
tates a different mode of treatment, according 
But 
the treatment of exceptional persons, who stand 
out with emphatic peculiarity, demands a special 
insight into the causes of derangement which 
Mr. Alger 


made of late, there were grounds for the belief 


first blackguard article, and struck a position | displayed his powers in ballad-singing by a del- | dance—doubtless to a full house. 


in the middle of the floor to read it. The icately sympathetic and suggestively earnest - 
rendering of Molloy’s ‘‘The Floweret of the 


crowd jostled to and fro, elbowed and nudged 
him, trod on his substantial feet, poked his thin ; 
ribs, brushed the wax from his consumptive Dale, 
moustache; but still he read on with all the | encore. 

calm complacency of a porker wallowing in the MR. A. P. 
ooze of his pen. Once in a while a sickly grin 
would irradiate his countenance and a gurgling 
chuckle die away in his throat. It is the unbi- | ~ : 
ased opinion of the spectators that “Eli” read | tity and quality. 


’ which obtained for 


It will, i 


that article through eleven and a half times and /|tractions of three powerful concert combina- 
Rubinstein 
iawski will be the instrumental soloists, Miss 


then closed his paper with a subdued groan of} tions. Anton 
regret when it became necessary to go aloft to 
the feast. In person ‘Eli’ is thin and spare, 
with a countenance 
cative of the truth of the Darwinian theory. 


him to a sharp rail in any country where sheep 
were mysteriously disappearing. As a faro- 
dealer or confidence-man he would be an im- 
mense success to any stock dramatic company, } —g fyundation which wou 
and as an advertisement of the //erald he is tar 
better than the brainless loafer who carries an 


and the unrivalled Theod 


success. ‘The concert will 


advertising transparency on his back.— Tavxton | Orders for tickets are pouring in rapidly upon 
Mr. Peck, and late comers for seats will not 


Gazette. 





fare very well. 
BUSINESS NOTES. 

See notice of the meeting of the Anglers’ 
Association to-night. 

The Jubilee singers in their farewell con- 
cert on Wednesday evening next. All who 
have not heard them should go. 

The Parker-Fraternity celebrates its fifteenth 


mirably interpreted by M 


anniversary next Tuesday evening. A pleasant | two songs by Mr. Allen—* 
occasion is promised. See special notices. 


PECK’S BENBFIT CONCERT. 
Mr. Peck’s annual concert this season is to 
eclipse ali its predecessors in brilliancy, quan- 


P forehead § > indi- | Annie Cary, who, in the extensive tour of the eee : : 
and forehead strongly indi- | ¢ , Y) ’ . t of the French, English and German artists. 
Mario troupe, has proved the star of that com- 
He wears a teeble apnea pada (cir = pany, and Mr. Nelson Varley, the most popu- 
an expression which would introduce : A ; 
wax and an expre lar tenor in the country, will be the vocalists, 


tra will be the solid basis of the entertainment 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 
The two hundred and seventy-third recital of 
this institution took place at Wesleyan Hall 
Tuesday afternoon, with fine success. 
cellent programme was presented, and was ad- 


Messrs. W. J. Winch, B. D. Allen, C. Eichler, 
J. Eichler and W. Rietzel. Mrs. West sang the paintings was a pursuit of knowledge under 


and ‘‘When day has smiled”—and with Mr. 





I 

him an imperative ART NOTES. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ART CLUB. 

The second exhibition of the Art Club, which 
opened on Monday evening, may be pronounced 
a decided success, when the large number of 
pictures in the galleries and their general ex- 
cellence is considered. The pictures number 
about one hundred and sixty, only one half of 
which are American, the remainder being by 


n fact, enlist the at- 


and Henri Wien- 


Entering the front parlor or library one of 
the first objects that meets the eye is a drawing, 
in pencil, of a Madonna made by Charlotte 
Bronté at the age of twelve years. It pos- 
sesses but little artistic merit, but is interesting 
from its association with the memory of the 
gifted author of ‘‘Jane Eyre.” By the side of 
this drawing is a photograph from a portrait of 
the subsequent Mrs. Benedict Arnold, drawn by 
tte unfortunate Major Andre but a short time 
previous to his death. This was presented to the 
club by Rey. R. C. Waterston. On the walls 
of this room are many excellent pictures, among 
which are landscapes by John R. Key, James 
M. Hart, and a number by foreign artists, in- 
cluding a distant view of the city of Jerusalem. 
To walk through the galleries and examine 


ore Thomas orches- 


id, alone, ensure its 
take place April 9th. 


An ex- 


rs. J. F. West and 


‘The child’s garden,” : : : 
o child + garden, somewhat difficult circumstances, owing to the 


want of a catalogue which left us ignorant, in 


, Saelo oc ; ‘ . » f yashing- Tine 2 ot f} » , y Praj “My 3 7 
The Eagle clothing Co., corner of Washing- | Winch the duet from the Hymn of Praise, ‘My many cases, of the names of the artists and of 


Saad 0 ing a big businese | s shall be alway minree. Thiamin: £ pt 
ton and Essex streets, are doing a big business | song shall be always thy mercy The instru the titles of their pictures. 


in men’s and boys’ clothing. See the eagle. mental numbers comprise 


” 


We were told that 


Se 7 - Psa . 
d' Schumann's quar a catalogue is in the hands of the printer, and 


Messrs. Cushman & Brooks's grand opening tette in E-flut, and a prelude, fugue and song that it will be ready at some future time, prob- 


of millinery goods next wee 
place lively for three or four days. 
ment is superb. 

The Nursery, for April, is as attractive as a 
bed of spring flowers, and as fresh as a grase 
plot after a shower. J. L. Shorey, 36 Brom- 


The assort- | Allen. 


The ninth concert, next 


graimimic. 


k will make Temple | Without words, by Mendelssohn, played by Mr. 


HARVARD MUSICAL. 


will be a Beethoven commemoration festival. 
See the advertisement for a very choice pro- 


ably before the close of the exhibition. In the 
absence of this printed guide we have confined 
our notes to those pictures which bear the sig- 
naturés-of the artists, and have ventured to give 
them names of our own invention. 

The ante-room of the large gallery is chiefly 
devoted to crayon portraits and water-color 


Thursday afternoon, 





field street, is the publisher. 

The new dollar silks and the new lot of 
striped camel’s-hair shawls of Messrs. Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. are sure to arrest the attention of 
all lady-shoppers. ‘They are jreat bargains. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker call at- 
tention to their spring overcoat, custom, retail- 
clothing and furnishing-goods departments, in 
either of which the customer cannot fail to be 


DRAMATIC 


ican tour, and her imperso 
heroine is justly held as t 
part. 
although giving a finished 


gratified. 

Me.srs. Goldthwait, Snow & Knight, at 43 and 
45 Washington street, are making specialties of 
carpets of every grade, wnich they offer at the 
Their stock is one of the 


lowest quotations. not, hitherto, encountered 


fullest to be found in the city. 


THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 
Madame Janauschek appeared as ‘‘ Adrienne pictures are three landscapes by A. F. Bellows 
Lecouvreur” for the first time here on Monday | of this city, which suffer nothing by comparison 
last. This character is consp icously associated | with the best works of artists of this school in 
with the great triumphs of Rachel in her Amer-| any part of the world. 


paintings, of which latter there are many ad- 
mirable examples of the skill of English and 
American artists. Prominent among these 


NOTES. 


One of these, an old 
nation of the actress- | mill, in Bradford, Vermont, is a quiet bit of 
he standard for this] nature, so truthful and so effective, so full of 


Ristori failed to realize this standard, expressive and harmonious color, and so sug- 


and consistently ar- gestive of sunlight, atmosphere, and stillness 


tistic interpretation, and Madame Janauschek | and depth of water, that it cannot faii to attract 
tinds in this character difficulties which she has] and charm every visitor of cultivated taste. 


in other parts. Her] This picture alone is enough to convince the 


natural characteristics are evidently unadapted | most casual observer that for the truthful in- 


tools was found, and evidence sufficient to im- 


best works of the most gifted of living artists. 


u 
Northampton street: 
taught the use of the needle, which is considered 
a 
0 


With the spring all young men and others 
needing overcoats of renewed outfits cannot 
do better than to look in at George Rh. Brine & 
Co.'s, 201 Washington street. Their stock is 
very tasteful, and their prices low. 

The Quincy Mutual is our style of an insur- 
ance company. It fights its way through all 
difficulties, and comes out good as new, notwith 
standing its losses by the big fire. Such a com 
pany you can ‘tie to.” We advise insurance 
in it by all wise peorle. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. publish this week Haw- 
thorne’s remarkable ‘French and Italian Note- 
Books” in a single volume, and Lockhart’s 
standard ‘‘Life of Walter Scott” in three vol- 
umes. Both of these works are of sterling 
merit, and are now issued in excellent style for 
public and private libraries. 

WeAlirect the attention of the public, especi- 
who are desirous of purchasing 
arted relatives or friends, to 
Joseph Carew'’s Marble 
500 502 Tremont 


ally of those 
memorials for dep 
the advertisement of 
Monumental Works, and 
street, Boston. 
known establishment stands second to none tor 


excellence of material, workmanship and de- 


sign. 





SPRING-TIME NOTES. 


The ladies were greatly interested, this week, 


at R. H. Wadleigh’s, 285 Washington street, in| 


the brilliant spring opening of this choice milli- 
nery establishment—ihe ‘spring and summer 
opening” being now antedated by popular fiat. 
The imported millinery exhibied presented 


The reputation of this widely- | 


to express the light, impulsive temperament of 
the French tragedy-queen in her moments of 
natural simplicity and gayety. In the graver 
phases of the part the artist was more success- 
ful, especially in the scene where she first meets 
and protects her rival, and in which the nobility 
of the character was grandly developed, and in 
the death seene, where the portrayal of insanity, 
combined with the intense pathos of the situa- 
tion, exhibited her powers in their most impres- 
sive aspect. The audience on Monday, as has 
been noted elsewhere, was in an unappre- 
ciatively 17th-of-March-mood, thereby render- 
ing the performance quite ineffective. 

On Tuesday evening there was a large and 
select audience present, Madame Janauschek 
being encouraged by appreciative approbation 
at every point possible, and with two calls be- 
fore the curtain. The artist appeared at a great 
disadvantage in her ‘‘make-up” for the part. 
, Her powdered wig was excessively unbecoming, 
| and with her costumes, rich as they were, gave 
; her a matronly, unromantie air, which her fine 
| acting was inadequate to dispel. The support 
| was very good. With the exception of three 
| characters, the remaining parts are but mere 
lay-figures inthis piece. Mr. Sheridan was spir- 
| ited and earnest as ‘‘Maurice”; Mr. Raymond 
as *‘Michonet” played with suggestive humor 
} and a quiet pathos. Miss Orton gave the finest 
| impersonation of the important’character of the 
» Princess de Bouillon” that has ever been given 
| here, investing the part with a power and pas- 
' sion that fully expressed the author's drawing 








{of this character. The lady wore two elegant 
| new toilettes, rivalling, with the single excep- 


great varieties of stvles, peculiar amexg these | tion of Miss Ethel’s tirst **Agnes” dress, any 
. | » > is Seas © 
being the close shapes, coronets, massing of} others we have seen this season, and was alto- 


trimmings, combination colors, trailing flowers, 
ercu chips and sage colors. 


*‘Lovely” shades) part. 


| gether west fascinating in this not over-pleasing 
The piay was magnificently placed upon 


of blue, green and bronze in elegant shades, | the stage, the setting of the boudvir of the 
were displayed in the new flowers, ribbons and | +:Princess” receiving, as it deserved, a round of 


vines. 


water-green is fashionable with drab, ete., ete. | 


Blue enters into almost everythwig, and | applause. 


Madame Janauschek appeared on Thursday 


Of the wore expensive was a bonnet with reseta| jp ‘‘Mary Stgart.” We have previously re- 


and cert d‘<au trimmings, massed, coronet shape; | yiewed this performance at length, and have 
another of Pacis shape, with black lace material | only to reaflirm at this time thas the imperson- 
trimmed full vine, sith flowers massed in front. | ation in queenly dignity, noble intensuy, and 
The lead is taken by Sigi crowns, though the | grand despair, displays the highest intellectual 


terpretation of nature, and for the full expres- 

sion of her subtleties, water colors possess de- 

cided advantages over pigments mixed in oil. 

A New Hampshire landscape and an old mill in 

Devonshire, England, by Mr. Bellows, are of 
uniform excellence, and works on which the 

eye will linger long and lovingly. In this col- 

lection of water colors are a view in Jerusalem 

and a court-yard of a Mosque in Hebron, by 

Werner; a peasant with his family riding in a 
cart drawn by oxen, by Benevell; a turtle 
cropping toadstools, by K. Towne; Dead 
Doves, by Cruikshank; a Summer Landscape 

after a shower, by Pearson; Garden Flowers, 

by A. Nichall; Court Scenes, by Hendy and 
Pritchard; Zephyrs, after Callet, by Mrs. G. B. 

Hughes; and a Basket of Flowers, by C. 
Ryan. This picture is a marvelof color. The 
red roses, which are conspicuous, are literally 
dazzling to the eye, and, at the same time, in 
perfect harmony with the other flowers by 
which they are surrounded. The capabilities 
of water colors were never better illustrated 
than in this splendid picture. 

The rear wall of this room is principally de- 
voted to portraits, among which are a group of 
children by S. W. Rowse, to praise which would 
be to ‘‘gild refined gold;” two heads, a boy and 
a lady, by F. E. Wright, which are excellent in 
drawing and expression, and which stand the test 
of comparison with the works of more famous ar- 
tists in whose company they hang; a portrait, in 
colored crayons, by C. A. Barry, in which are 
blended all the colors of the rainbow; and a fe- 
male head from the studio of Mrs. Merrill. 
There are also two cabinet portraits, a lady and 
gentleman of the olden time, the origin of which 
is a mystery, some contending that they are the 
work of Copley, while others are equally cer- 


Godfrey Kneller. These pictures are wonder- 
ful specimens of the art of portrait painting, the 
modelling. coloring, textures and expression 
being as near perfection as the cunning of man 
can reach. In this room is a wood interior, by 
G. F. Higgins. which lacks nothing but a little 
more expression in color. A grey tone per- 
vades the picture and detracts from its beauty 
gnd truthfulness. Otherwise it is excellent. 





| When the best professional training is given it | 


tain that they must have been painted by Sir) 


tion fully equal to those we have noticed. 
short, the exhibition is one of the best ever seen 
in Boston, and those who fail to visit it will miss 
a rare opportunity of looking upon some of the 








ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


The following is from Rev. R. C. Waterston’s 


“Six classes are now 


very great advantage. ‘This important branch 
much neglected. It has such direct bearing 
upon the practical duties of life that one might 
expect it to hold a preéminent place in any well- 
considered scheme of female education. There 
may be more showy and pretentious depart- 
ments of instruction for girls, but there is 
nothing which will have a more powerful in- 
fluence upon their coming life as_ sisters, 
daughters, wives and mothers. The committee 
would urge upon this board the introduction, as 
far as practicable, of the general, systematic 
and thorough instruction in sewing, that it may 
hold, at least, as important a place in the educa- 
tion of girls as music and drawing, which, 
though greatly desirable, are certainly no more 
so to any young woman than the proper and 


skillful use of the needle.” ; 





TRAINED NURSES. 
The Boston correspondent of the Worcester 
Spy tells us that the scholarships at the colleges 
for women have been advocated by some of the 
officers of those colleges ; andthe amountand kind 
of study desirable for women have been thorough- 
ly discussed. The question of a training school 
for nurses was lately considered, and several 
physicians (male) were called to testify. Their 
statements were decidedly on the dark side ; they 
said nurses as arule were ignorant, ill-mannered 
and a terror to the families where they ought to 
be a comfort and a blessing; but they saw great 
difficulties in the way of establishing a training 
school. What we need is the proper kind of 
women to be trained; if they could be found 
there would be no difficulty in finding means to 
trainthem. It was the old recipe, ‘‘first catch 
your hare;” and until the hare was caught 
it was not worth while to arrange for the next 
step. The report of the women doctors was 
more favorable; they found a better class of 
nurses, and already had a training school at the 
woman's hospital (the New England), where 
lectures were given in connection with the ac- 
tual care of the sick. Now, a new and to most 
of us a startling proposition has been made, 
which opens a grand field in this direction for 
women. Since Dr. Gregory's death the trus- 
ees of the Female Medical College have desired 
to unite it with some older and larger institu- 
tion. It owns real estate valued at $130,000, and 
has an endowment of $35,000. It is burdened 
with a debt of about $40,000. Now the startling 
proposal is that Harvard university should take 
this college and continue it as a medical school 
for women and a training school for nurses. 
Harvard is not willing to assume the debt, 
but if that can be paid will incorporate the in- 
stitution as one of its schools; and women will 
no longer have to go abroad for the medical 
education which men receive at the Boylston 
Medical School. The advantages will-be equal ; 
women will receive from Harvard the coveted | 
M. D., and the door will be opened through 
which they can ascend to the regular collegiate 
course, the ‘‘higher education” which is the 


tic. 
vent their entrance, but soon gave up this slight 
and useless attempt at resistance. 
f female education has, hitherto, been too} veyed to Suffolk county jail, where he is safely 
confined now. : 


In| plicate the gang in several robberies which have 


taken place in the city during the last few 
weeks. An extensive bank sobbery and the 
robbery of a house at the South End, where it 
was known that $25,000 were to be found, were 
prevented. ‘The thieves are all well known to 


the police, and one of them has for seventeen 
years been a professional ‘‘cross man.” 


The United States Marshal, on Monday, 
SEWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. thought that there was good reason to suppose 
that Williams, the escaped postoffice thief, was 


n a private residence on Hudson street. Dep- 


: i 
recent quarterly report to the school committee | uty Marshals Williams and Seymour were im- 
pon the Everett grammar school, located on] mediately dispatched to the house, and found 


Williams sitting at his ease in a room in the at- 
He tried to hold the door, and thus pre- 


Ile was con- 


A pleasing result of the fire in November 
last, has been the payment of numerous out- 
standing debts by those who under the giving 
mania of the time sought thus to set themselves 
right with former friends. One of the most 
noted examples of this kind is related of a gentle- 
man of another State, who, failed many years 
ago and settled with his creditors at a small 
percentage. The firm of which Goy. Claflin 
is the head was a creditor for several thousand 
dollars, ‘The small dividend was received and 
no More thought about the matter until a few 
weeks ago, when a check was received by them 
for about eight thousand dollars, being the bal- 
ance of the debt, with interest in full up to date. 
The late James Ritchie, who was lost on 
board the ‘‘Grace Irving” on Sunday, while on 
her way to New Bedford, was the son of Rev. 
Mr. Ritchie, for many years settled over the 
Unitarian Society in Needham. He was born 
in Canton, May 12, 1815, and for many years 
was a teacher, and kept school for some time at 
Duxbury, off whick place he met his sad fate. 
n 1854 he was missionary to the poor in Rox- 
bury, and in 1855 Mayor of that city. In 1861] 
and °62 he was a member of the Executive 
Council, and subsequently was made United 
States Assessor in the Third Congressional 
District, a position which he held for several 
years, and subsequently became solicitor for 
United States tax-payers. He was a member of 
the Legislature in 1869, and in 1870 was chosen 
one of the principal assessors of the city of 
Boston, a position which he held but one year. 
Since then he has been engaged in many busi- 
ness operations, and was interested with sev- 
eral gentlemen of New Bedford in land specula- 
tions, the *‘Grace Irving” belonging to the same 
parties. He married a daughter of the late Rev. 
Daniel Kimball, of Needham, who survives him 
with several children. 


___ BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 
IF you would nck Antdliad in CLOTHING los to the 


“EAGLE.” This Company are doing a large business 
and give satisfaction, 








SPRING CAMPAIGN.—The EAGLE CLOTHING Co. 
have a splendid stock of MEN’s AND Boys’ CLOTH- 
ING. No better place in Boston to get supplied—one 
price and fair dealing. Corner Washington and Es- 


sex. 





FoR THROAT DISEASES AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
CuEst, *Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of vaiue. 
For Coughs, Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, 
or Unusual Exertion of the vocal organs. in speak- 
ing in public, or singing, they produce beneticial re- 
sults, 





VERY EXPENSIVE.— Smoking is expensive busi- 
ness when poor cigars are bought for good ones. We 
never attempt any deception in the sale of our cigars. 
They are genuine, and are sold at the lowest prices 
at JAMES DINGLEY & Co.'s, 
mch22 99 and 1585 Washington street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m febl 








ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF SMELT AND OTHER FISH. 





soul’s desire of so many Massachusetts women. 
will be hard to refuse the four years of univer- 
sity education which should precede it. 


| 
REY. W. R. ALGER ON “INSANITY.” | 
This lecture was delivered Wednesday even- | 
ing, at the Music Hall, before a large, cultivated, | 
and largely personally-interested audience. Af- | 
ter a general introduction Mr. Alger stated that | 
three historic views had been taken of insanity | 
and three different methods of treatment em- | 
ployed. First, in the most distant ages it was 
| Its subject was regarded as a divine messenger. 
Second, the mediwval idea, which prevailed 
during the middle ages. All men were under 
the dominion of the church, and madness was 


divine or diabolical. One kind of insanity was 
manifested inside the church, that is, the ortho- 
dox theology of the time; the other was shown 


fore, of diabolical origin. As the views of the 
origin of insanity differed in these two ages, so 
did the methods of treatment. In the first its 
victims were used with all re apect as aracles of 
the gods. But under the second they were con- 





thought to be a direct inspiration from God. | 


believed to be from one of two sources, either | 


in heterodoxy, and was very evidently, there- | 


The next meeting of the Association will be neld at 
Pythian Hall. 176 Tremont street, on SATURDAY 
EVENING, March 2, at 71-2 o’clock. sharp. Persons 
favorable to the objects of the Association are in- 
vited to be present. or, if unable to attend, to send 
their names to the Secretary. 

mch22-1t A. F. SQUIER, Secretary. 





PARKER FRATERNITY.—Firteentu An- 
NIVERSARY.— Tuesday Evening, March 25, at rooms, 
it Washington street. Music, speeches, flowers, 
collation, and in particular two “Kinder Sintonies.” 
by Haydn and Romberg. with miniature instruments, 
by a Juvenile Orchestra. A‘*good time” generally. 
Tickets 50 cents. at the door. All old triends and 
members of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Soci- 


| ety invited to participate. It meh22 





ns ramen 


3 FINE 


_ Spring Overcoats 


| | AT RETAIL 





| By the manufacturers at reasonable prices. 
| 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER 


, 83 Washington Street, 
| BETWEEN CORNHILL AND COURT STREET. 


| meh22 it 


-| SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


GRAND OPENING 


FINEST FRENCH 


For Spring and Summer, takes place 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 


March 25th, 26th and 27th. 





we 


No such Rieh and Elegant Assorted FRENCH 
FLOWERS, JET GOODs, HATS, BONNETS, BON- 
NET AND HAT FRAMES, as will be displayed at 
our TEMPLE PLACE ESTABLISHMENT, during 
next week. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


SPECIAL! 


WE INVITE 


Special Attention 


TO OUR 


NEW 
DOLLAR 
SILKS! 


SHEPARD. NORWELL & C0,, 


26 & 30 Winter street. 


meh22 


CLOTHING. 


Geo. R. Brine & Co., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


201 WASHINGTON ST,, 


It 


Have just received per steamer Samaria} 


B3000O Yards 


London Cassimeres, 


All New Styles. 


PANTALOONS TO ORDER FROM THESE | Y 


GooDs 


Only $10. 


HEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO., 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF LADIES TO 


A NEW LOT 


—OF— 


STRIPED 
CAMEL’S HAIR 
SHAWLS, 


At Prices varying from $30 to $60. 


THEY ARE VERY HANDSOME. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


26 and 30 WINTER 


meh2z 


3t 


THIRTY-THREE 
Washington St. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


Custom Department. 


Our friends and customers who intend leaving their 
orders for Spring Clothing in our Custom Depart- 
ment this season, are errnestly requested to do so at 
their earliest opportunity, in order to secure the best 
selection of materials and most careful attention in 
manufacture. 

Our importations this season are larger than ever 
before. and our stock now comprises nearly every- 
thing desirable in tine woollens, a large proportion 
of our goods, for both custom and ready-made cloth- 
ing departments, having been made expressly to 
our order by some of the best European manufac- 
turers. Our prices are as low as, and in some in- 
stances lower than, last year, for corresponding quali- 
ties of goods. 


Retail Clothing Department. 


By the fire of last November we lost a large portion 
of our stock of clothing—but having kept our entire 
force of operatives constantly employed throughout 
the winter in manufacturing new goods, we take 
pleasure in being able to announce that we can offer 
this season a full, complete assortment of freshly- 
made spring clothing, entirely of our own manufac- 
ture—which we warrant always to give entire satis- 
faction to the purchaser in every particular. 


Furnishing (ioods Department. 


For the accommodation of our customers we have 
reipened this department with a large assortment of 
the choicest articles made in the way of ehirts, un- 
derclothing. ties. gloves, etc.. carefully selected by 
Mr. Fred. W. Baker. who has charge of this depart- 
ment. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street, 


BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNHILL. 


Boston. Mareh 20, 1573. nich22 


ESTABLISHED IN 1=43. 
Joseph Carew’s 
MARBLE AND STONE WORKS 


—OFr— 


Monumental and Memorial Character. 
CHURCH ee Se STATUARY, 
STC. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED. 
Nos. 500 and 502 Tremont Street. 


The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of 
the public to his new assortment of finished Tablets 
and Memorials suitable for adults and children, 
which he offers for sale at his Warerouwms, Nos. 500 
and 502 Tremont street, opposite Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


H. J. E. CAREW, 


Proprietor. 





mch23-4t 


MILLINERY GOODS 


C 


mech2z 


CLOTHING 


ONAL SUI 
PANTS, as 


assorted styles and grades; 


Also, a ful 


whole stock 
all ot which 
and satisfac 


mch22 


FIRE 


HAVING 


SA5¢ 


CASH FU. 


Are now (: 
SAFER CLASSES OF 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividend 
SOONn 25 Pra 
allow. 


CHAS. A 


And 1 


of fini 


Geo. 


mch22 


By 


NOVELS. 
ings. 
This edi 
prises in th 


Library th 
one of the 
rap‘iy. 


1 vol. 


*.* For 


postpaid o 


mech22 








OUTHS’ CLOTHING, adapted to the season. 


March 20, 


GEORGE R, BRINE & CO. 


Uniform w 


FRENCH AND 


Of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


RCH Fm, 1873. 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


LOW EST 


WILL SELL 
ARPETS 
QUOTED 
PRICE 
BOSTON OR NEW YORK, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


NOS. 43 & 45 WASHINGTON STREET, 


2 


BOSTON. 


EAGLE 


Washington, Cor. Essex St. ]1 


Have a Large Stock 


OP 


MEN’S & BOYS’|— 
CLOTHING ! 


Fine assortment of SPRING OVERCOATS, DIAG- 





Ts. and Suits of all kinds; 5000) pairs 
sorted styles and grades; 5000 VESTS 
3000 WHITE VESTS 
3OYS’ and 
Our 


| stock of CHILDREN’s, 
is gotten up in best of style and make. 
is offered onthe ONE-PRICE principle. 
tion guaranteed. 


Corner of Washington and Essex Streets. 


tr 


THE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


+ PAID THEIR BOSTON LOssks, 
5.8.25, in ull, 


AND WITH THEIR 


ND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 
as heretofore) ready to insure on the 


HAZARDS, 


3 will be resumed on expiring policies a 
eticable and the profits of business will 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
» HOWLAND, Secretary. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 
ST. |No. 27 STATE STREBRT. 
It 


Local Agencies in every town. 


1873. 2t) meh22 


Spring Overcoats, 


$10.00 


ipwards, in all styles 


sh and material. The 


best assortment in the city. 


R. Brine & Co., 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


201 Washington St. 


> 
at 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


J.G. Lockuarr. Library Edition. 
ith the Library Edition of the WAVERLEY 


3 vols. mo. With 10 fine Steel Engray 


$6.75. 


tion of Lockhart’s admirable work com 
iree volumes all the matter and illustra- 


tions contained in the nine of the Household Edition. 


It presents in compact and excellent form for the 


is standard Life of Scott, which ranks as 
great classics in the departinent of Biog 


ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS 


Library Edition, 


l2mo. With two illustrations. 32,00. 


The eizhth volume of the Illustrated Library Edi- 
tion of Hawthorne’s Works. which has been received 





with much popular favor. The Boston Globe re- 
marks: **Hawthorne’s peculiar genius appears in the 
slightest jottings set do#n in his journal-. The notes | 
of conversation with eminent personages, sur h as 
Powers. story. Gibson, the Brownings. are vers 
charming.” The Westminster Keriww ~ay ~ “These 
volumes are ful! ef exquisite dese uption> 

sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sen 


n receipt of pre. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


It 


FOR APRIL. 
THE NURSERY ; 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Youngest Readers. 


Fo r 





Terms—31-50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single | ful pertormance of the contract. 


number. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street....... paces Boston, Mass. | 
mch22 it 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENBY 
Mk. W. R. FLOYD....66- 

SATURDAY. Mare ore e Janaus- 
chek in two Performances! Atternoon at two 
o'cloeck—""ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” Evening 
ate 7.30 “DEBORAH” — Monday Evening ~MAC- 
BETH. 


. BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. Boorn Lessee and Manager. “ 
MAN MARErZEK Director, : 





















- PROPRIETOR. 
«-- MANAGER. 
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A This (Saturday) afternoon, at2. 
"MAGGIE MITCHELL, | 
oe] 
2° THE INCOMPARABLE.”? 
Will appear in her world-renowned impersonation of 
“FANGIION.” supported by the tavorite actor MB. 
L. R. SHEWELL, anid the Dramatic Company. 
Phis (Saturday) evening—The Scouts of the 
Prarie take their farewell of Boston. 
Monday. Mareh 24, last Week of MAGGIE MITCH- 
ELL. 
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POE A al 


MUSIC HALL. 


RAND FAREWELL CONCERT OF THE 


JUBILEE SINGERS, 


IN MUSIC HALL, 
Wednesday Ev'g, March 26th, at 8 o'clock. 








This Concert is given at the request of His Honor 
the re gt Hon. Thomas Russell. Hon. William Claf- 
lin, Hof, Bos. Tobey. Rev. Messrs. Hale. Kirk. Dex- 
ter, Brooks, Murray. Wrioht, ‘ntecost, Gordon, 
Neale, Hon. George B. Loring. Hon. John E. Sand- 
ford, Wendell Phillips. Esq... Wim. Lloyd Garrison, 
Esqy.. Hon. Alexander H. Riee, and many others who 
are especially interested in the success ot the Uni- 
versity represented by the Jubilee singers, and as a 
complimentary benefit to them prior to their depar- 
ture for Europe. 

Whole house reserved. 
tecording to loeation 
quire of BW. Willia 
togton street. 








Tickets $1.00 and 7) cents, 
For further particulars in- 
Leeture Bureau, 14 Wash- 


teow 


. 
ms, 
— 5 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mek W eehmirncrsits 


@The Ninth SyMrmoxy Coxcerr will take place at 
the Boston Music Hall on THURSDAY APTERNOON,’ 
March 27th (anniversary of BEETHOVEN'S death), at 
Poclock precisely, Wilh a BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME. 


a ne aan 


Parr L. First Overture to “Leonore; Concerto in 
C. fer Pianoterte, Violin and Vieloncello (Messrs. 
Perabo, HAMM and Fries). Parr Il. seventh 
symphony; third Overture to Leonere.”* 


Tiekets. with reserved seats, at $1.00, for sale at the 
Music Hall, 





MR. ERNST PERABO 

Gr ee 

Bromtield Street. on MARCHE 28th and APRIL Lith, 

at’ P.M. Tickets are now ready at the Music Stores. 

meh22 & apr 3 i 
BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 

MR. A. RP. PECI« 


Respectfully announces his ANNUAL : 


BENEFIT CONCERT, | 


. To take place on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL Oth, 


When the following well-known named artists will 


ee Seng i 


Appear :— ry 
MISS ANNIE LOUISE CARY, ANTON RUBIN- 
STEIN, the greatest living Pianist, HENRI WIEN. 
AWSKI. the eminent Violinist, MR. NELSON VAR- 

LEY, the celebrated English Tenor, MR. THEODORE 
(THOMAS and his unrivalled ORCHESTRA, forming 

the strongest Concert combination ever placed be 

fore the public. 

Tickets, with reserved seats, $2.00 and $2.50, accord ‘ 
ing to location, now ready at the office of the Hall. 
meh22 


FREE EXHIBITION 


At the Gallery of 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


No 127 Tremont Street. 


Several bundred Photographs, from new and origi- 
SONFILS, of Beyrout, of the mort 
nteresting and remarkable ruins and = views in 
EGYPT, GREECE and SYRIA, particularly the 
creat Temples at’ Karnak, Luxor, and Denderah in 
Egypt, Jerusalem, and Balbee in Syria, and the Par- 
henon and Aeropolis, at Athens. The whole form- 
ing a most complete and valuable reproduction of 


nm 


val negatives, by 





Rastern scenery. 


Open to the public for a few days only. mehl5 





BK. L. ALLE N, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures comlsine some of the lutest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 


to be equal to anything produced in the city. UY nov2 





VOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 


J SETTS. stUrronk., ss. PROBATE COURT. 
Po all parties interested im the Estate of SAMUBL 
G. BOW DLEAR, late of Boston, in said County de- 
ceased. testate, Greeting: Whereas, ELIZABETH 
L. BOWDLEAR, of said) Boston. tas presented to 
said Court her petition representing that she is the 


widow of said deceased, and praying that she may 
be authorized to fiie in the Probate Oflice for said 
County ber waiver of the provisions made tor her in 


the will of said deceased within six months after the 
final determination of a certain suit in equity in the 
Supreme Judicial Court for said County, in whieh 


the effect of said will is drawn in question. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be hold- 








en atsaid Boston on the seventh day of April next, 
atten o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
youhave, aainst the same. And said petitioner is or 
dered te serve this citation by publistung the same, 
once a wer for three successive weeks, m the Com- 
monwealth, a pauper printed at said Boston, the 
Inet publication lo betwo days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, PSaAac AMES, Esquire, Judge of ‘said 
Court, this eighth day of Mareh, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seyenty-three. 

mehld St Pp. RO GUINEY, Register. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Vo -] Tt - Fee PO ST ON. 





BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 

There will be an examination of candidates for 
admission to the Boston Normal School in Room No. 
Lat the Girls’? High School-house on West Newton 
street FRIDAY, Maret 2s. 1875. at Y o’elock A.M. 

A diploma of graduation trom either of the Boston 
High sehools wil be considered evidence of qualiti- 
cation for admission. Those not graduates of the 
Soston High Schools must be able to pass an examie 
nation in the ordinary High Sehool <tudies. 

LARKIN DUNTON, Head Master. 
meh2 It 
ed at oO F RO: 3-5 0: Nes 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS, 





Proposals for Furnishing the City of Bos- 
ton with Beach Gravel. 





Sealed fgoposals will be received at the Office of 
the superiendent of streets, City Hall. Boston, un- 
til FRIDAY. April 4, isis, twelve o’clock, M., for sup- 
plying the BEACH Gk AVEL required by the Pave 
mg Department durmg the vear Is73, 

The gravel must be the ~ca-Washed gravel, 
free from stones and earth, procured trom beeches 


best 


outside the limits of Boston Harbor, to be delivered 
in such quantities, at such tines, and upon such 
Wharves in the city proper, South and Ea-t Boston, 
wasmay be designated trom tine to time by the Su- 
perintendent of Streets 

The successful bidder willbe required to give bonds 
with sureties ~aliztactory to the Committee on Paving 
lor the faithful performance of the contract. 

Proposals to -tate the price per ton, including in- 
spector’s fees, to be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Paving. and endorsed * Proposals 


tor Beach Gravel. The right is reserved to reject 

any or all proposals. . 
Ry order of tie Committee on Pavin 

meh22 2 CHARLES HA 


( es 


QUARANTINE 


RRIS, Clerk. 
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NOTICE. 


IN BOARD OF 


HEALTH, e 
Boston, March 7th, 1873. § 
Ordered, That al! vessels arriving at this port, 


which have on board at the time of their arrival, or 
have bad during their passage to this port, any sick- 
hess OF a contagious or doubtful character, which 
way be detrimental to the public health, shall be 


anchored at Quarantine. No such vessel shall pro- 
ceed, nor sbail ber cargo, or any part thereot, be 
discharged, nor any person be allowed to go on 


board or leave her whije in Quarentine, without the 

written permit of the Port Physician. And the 

Port Physician is hereby authorized and instructed; 

to take -uch measures with regard to said vessels: 

in his judgment, the health of the city may 

CHARLES EF. DAVIS. Jh., CLERK. 
oO 


as. 
require 
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OTICE TO CONTRACTORS, 
IN 





Proposals for Furnishing the City of Bos- 
ton with Granite Paving Blocks. 


sealed Proposals will be received at the office of 
the superintendent of street-, City Hall, Boston, un- 
ull FRIDAY. March 2sth, IS72. twelve o’clock, M., for 
-upplying the City of Bo-ton with Granite Pavingy 
Block- during the year is73. The Blocks to be of the 
following dimen-ions, viz 
\ With 5 1-2 to 41-2 inche 
| Length 6 to = inches. 


























Depth 7 tos inches. 

} All the edges arp aud straight, forming 
right angles at their intersections both horizontally 
and vertically. The faces to be straight spht ane 
‘e from iches or depressions, ’ 
r sal= to state the price per thousand blocks 
| delivered ou -uch Wharves in the City proper, Soutk 
j and Ea-t Boston, as muy be designated from time te 
jtme by the Superintendent of Streets. Also the 
j number of blocks which the proposer will deliver pe 
month from the first day of May to the first day o 
| November. A separate propo-al will be received fo 
| blocks delivered When required on streets in Rox 
| bury and Dorchester. 
Tne blocks delivered to the city to be in every rej 
| spect satisfactory to the Committee on Paving ap 
| the supermtendent of Street-. A sample of t 
| blocks must accompany proposal. 
| ahe successful bidder will be required to give bon 

satisfactory to the Committee on Paving for the tail 






} 
} 
| 





i Propose to - addressed tu the Chairman of th} 
Commithé on Paving and indorsed “Proposals fe 
Paving Blocks.” = : Po 
The right is reserved to reject any or all proposal 
By order of the Committee on Paving. 
CHARLES Hi kris, Cler! 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 


“OAK HALL! 


ULSTERS 


only parties in the United States 
one opevialty of importing the woa- 


derful * HEALTH PRESERVING” 
ULSTER OVERCOAT. 
Orders by Mnil, a ey 
ing Heigpe alied with perfect E 
Price $25, $30, and $40. 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


dorff’s residence? He shook his head with a stupid 
look, and insisted he had never heard the name; but 
when Clementine had described Mondorff to the best 
of her ability he said he would go and inquire; per- 
haps séme one abont the hotel might know some- 
thing. After a long absence he returned with the in- 
formation that there lived with an old woman whose 
son was in the habit of coming now-and-then to the 
hotel, to supply them with eggs, a gentleman who 
played all the time, and seemed to answer the lady’s 
description. Yes, he had been very sick lately, he 
had heard, but he could not say how he was at pres- 
ent; it was several days since the young man had 
been there last. He gave a description of the house, 
too, which he said was old and small, and on the out- 
skirts of the city, and of how Clementine was to find 
it. And though what he said was somewhat unclear 





rth and see the Erie Railroad, with a capital | eaters. |. 
of insdveds of millions of dollars; still further MARCH. 1873. | HEERFUL 
| VOICES 


to the north you see the New York Central, NEW C ARPETS, 


with a capital of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
JUST ARRIVED. 


Now, let there come up a question of national 
We have received, per steamer Samaria, an invoice 


politics which touches the railway interests so 
that these great roads join their hands and their 

of BRUSSELS CARPETING, in New Designs and Col- 
orings. with suitable Borders, in all widths. 


capital, what power is there on this continent 
; largely, liciti : a 2 
Special attention is invited to these ds, as they Tgely, and eliciting high commendation from those 


that could for a moment resistthem? We have 
a disguised despot among us. We have a ty- 
are very choice, and many of the Patterns are exclu-| well quali- cae 
sively our own. quan Me thod fied to judge. 


rant that is more tyrannical in possibility in the 
Also, by the same steamer, Sheepskin, Wool-Bor- Musical Writers for the papers say: “Likely to — $$$ —— 
THE KANKAKEE CO., 


future than ever slavery was. Slavery is dead, 
but Mammon stands in its place to-day, and 
dered and Plai i 4 
pa hase ey become as popular Hor as Richardson’s.” 
“The very book !"—Among notices, every article has | OF WILMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 





seen, commenced his career under the most 
painful circumstances. His elder brother en- 
deavored by every means to quench his genius 
for music, and, by denying him light at the 
only period of the day which he could devote 
to self-instruction, laid the foundation of an eye 
disease which ended in total blindness. In ad- 
dition to this his worldly means were of the 
smallest, and the burden of a very large family 
must have greatly added to his pecuniary anx- 
ieties. ; 

In spite of these obstacles he lived the most 
industrious of lives, and not only produced the 
most incredible number of works, all of which, 
be they large or small, are immortal, but he ed- 
ucated five of his sons to be most excellent 
musicians, and thus proved his name to be a 


Clementine. There is no 
—_ 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. mistake about 
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CHAPTER XIl. 
That evening, when tea was over, Mr. Carstens a 
asked :— ae 
*Have you seen to-day’s paper, Clementine ?” 
And when he heard she had not, he rose and brought 
it to her, pointing to a paragraph in the regular cor: 
yespondence trom Rome, and saying, as he did s0:— 
“You may as well know of it now, so that in case 
the worst should happen you may be somewhat pre- 


From 


rO WHOM 


THE Com 
there is no legislature that exists on this con- aes 
tinent that could not be crushed or bought by fe 
the combinations of such vast treasures as are 
held in the hands of only three central roads. 
Courts are done. They can reach out their 
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Electi 

Mrs. E! 


pared.” 
And Clementine read :— 








“You will probably remember the musician, Sebas- 
tian Mondord, | wrote you of in my last, and whom 
{ visited several times since. He lies very ill now ol 
one of the malarious fevers so prevalent here at this 
season. At one time his recovery Was despaired of. 
Toe last time I called he was considered a little bet- 
ter, though he is by no means yet oul of danger, 45 a 
bad relapse is a Common occurrence In this disease.” 

Tne paper dropped trom Clementine’s hands; the 
room spun round and round; all grew dark before 
her eyes. 

Clementine!” said Mr. Carstens, 
“Clementine! [ see I should not have told vou!” 

“No, nu! Mr. Carstenus, Lam glad you did. I thank 
you,” she said, looking up with a face as white as 
death; **but 1 must go to him and take care@f him, 
now, instantly! Ou, ue is sick! he is dying!” she 
exclaimed, springing up with a loudsoutcry, ‘Oh, 1 
must go to him instantly! instantly !” 

“Clementine,” said Mr. Carstens, in as firm a tone 
as he could command, ‘you kuow he is in Europe— 
across the ocean; yuu cannot instantly go to him.” 

“Oh, what is the ocean to ime? 1 must go, this very 
moment! I will go in a row-beat! I will swim 
across! Omy God! my God! he is alone and de- 
serted, and has no kind soul near him, and is dying! 
dyiag!” she cried again, wringing her hands wildly. 
“Oh, Mr. Carstens! dear, dear Mr, Carstens! help 


anxiously ; 


fh 


me to getto him! 
“My dear Clementiue, try to compose yourself a 
little, vr you will make yourself sick, too. Come, be 
reasonable, and we will talk the matter over;” and 
taking her resistless hands in his he drew her to the 
sofa and made her sit down beside hin. 
“In the first place, you cannot well go alone; 50 
far, and into a foreign eountry.” 
1 will get along very well; only 


” 


“Oh, yes! yes! 
help me get away 

*And tuen, have you the means to go?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, what shall ldo? What shall I do?” 

“Simply accept from me what you need. Robert 
left me enough to live on two of three years.” 

“No, no, Mr. Carstens, I cannot do that! 
not do that!” said Clementine, very decidedly, in 
spite of her agitation. 

Oh, how could she accept his generous offer? and 
where, if she refused it, should she get the means to 
go? But she must get them somewhere. Should she 
have to go begging frum door to door? Oh, what 
should she do’ And witha movement of despair 
she pressed her hands to her breast. As she did 50 
she felt the diamond necklace about her throat; and 
it shot through her mind like a flash of light that if she 
svld this it would more than cover the expenses 01 
the journey. She hastily unclasped it. But had not 
Josephine begged her to keep it and wear it always 
Yet, would not this be put- 
It should 


for ber sake—and his? 
ting itto the best possible use for him? 
gol 

“What have you there, Clementine?” asked Mr. 
Carstens, as she held the diamonds for an instant un- 
decided in her hands. 

She told him in hasty words, and declared her in- 
tention of going out to sell them to some jeweller im- 
mediately. 

“They are undoubtedly worth a great deal,” he 
suid, examining them; “they are extraordinarily 
flae. But nonsense! you are not going out with them 
yourself; you would allow yourself to be cheated 
too easily. Altogether, it is a great pity to sell them ; 
you will probably never receive, halt their value. 
Keep them, and accept the offer 1 made you first. 
You know how welcome you ure to it.” 

“Oh no! no! Mr. Carstens; 1 thank you very, very 
much, but I cannot think of dving that on any ac- 
count! Oh, let me go with them; time presses, and 
oh, every moment is 30 precious !” 

“Well, then, you most obstinate ot foolish children. 
1 will go and try to sell them myself.’ And taking 
up his hat he hastened out. How long he really 
stayed away; how long she had lain sobbing in Ann’s 
arms, Who had been out on an errand, but soon after 
returned, Clementine could not say. But it seemed 
an eternity before he got back, and laying a heavy 
roll of bills on the table said :— 

“Here are thirty-five hundred dollars; thatis alll 
could get for you, and L had to bargain hard even 
for that! The man was a regular old Jew! IT am 
sure those jewels were worth at least double that, 
but i thought you would rather have me bring that. 
and hasten back,Mthan stay out longer. It is more 
than enough, too, for what you will need.” 

Clementine could find no words to thank him. 
knew it had been a great sacrifice on his part to 
charge himself with so unpleasant a commission. 

“And now when can [get off 2 When does the next 
steamer leave ?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Let me see—to-day is Thursday; the next steamer 
leaves on Saturday. You may be off in two days.” 

“Two days! Oh, I cannot wait so long! There is 
nota moment to lose! Oh, if [should be too late! 
He may be dying at this very moment—dying. O 
God!” 

*“Letus not think of the worst, Clementine. He may 
be quite strong and well again by the time you get 
And you must try to be more quiet, or I 
eannot allow you to goatall. I cannot bear, pow. 
to think of your going all alone. If it were not 
for my picture that must be fluished within the next 
few weeks, to be in time for the exhibition, I would 
instantly pack up and go with you.” 

Clementine assured him that she would never hear 
of such a thing, and succeeded at last in conquering 
all his objections to her going alone. But Ann threw 
her apron over her head and burst into loud sobs 
when Clementine begged her to stay and take care of 
Mr. Carstens, who would then be allalone, and would 
need her s0 much more than she. Thus Clementine 
had talked herself calm enough at length to begin to 
think of making the few simple preparations that 
would be necessary before her departure. 

She packed her modest wardrobe that: very night. 
and as she knelt before the small trunk she thought 
of it with a kind of mute despair that now, after all, 
the day-dream of her life was about to be fulfiled— 
she was going to Italy in the spring! 

Betore daylight everything was ready, but in the 
morning she almost wished she had not hurried quite 
so much. and left herself something to do. How 
could she bear to sit’ still with her hands folded tor 
two whole, mortally long days more? She opened 
the pisno and tried to play the tune of the song, My 
heart if must be brave and strong,” but somehow she 
eould not find the melody, and her tears streamed 
so fast that she gave up the vain attempt. 

And there Was some business left for her to settle. 
Immediately after breakfast, while Mr. Carstens had 
gone to engage her p sssage, and, if possible, a state- 
room for her, she set off for Madame Bentley's es- 
fablishment to say she should not come any more. 
Madame sat ns usual in her seat by the window. 

“Well, Miss Grey, [declare !” she said, rather sharp- 
ly, “what Aas become of you this morning! There 
are piles of work waiting for you inside!” 

Clementine told her she would not be able to do it, 
and that she bad come to take her leave, as she was 
to start for Europe ina day. Madame listened with 
a face that grew more and more stermy. But of all 
she said afterwards Clementine only heard single 
words and phrases, such as—*Pretty treatment!” 
and “Without giving notice, too!” and “Itwasn’t eus- 
tomary for honorable hands to leave their employers, 
trom whom they had received nothing but kindness, 
in this shameful Manner, before even the end of the 
week.’ and "No question of payment in 
ease, of course!" and “Ruin of the establishment!” 
Then, fo cut off sll turther useless words, Clementine 
put upon the counter a hundred-dellar bill, saying 
she hoped that would make up for any damage her 
going might cause the establishment; and lett the 
store just remarked, with the air of a 
martyr, while the bill, that of 
eourse she Was a poor, helpless widow lady, and 
everybody abused and played upon her! 

When Clementine got home she found Mr. Carstens 
had already returned. who told her that by a most 
fortunate had been able to 
stateroom for her, though the vessel was overcrowd- 
ed—a gentleman having given up his on account of 
sgdden illmess in his family, and that some one was 
to eall for her baggage that very afternoon, 


She 


there. 


such oa 


aus madame 


she seized upon 


chance he secure a 


Oh, would Rome never be reached! How mortally 
slowly had the ship sailed; how mortally slowly the 
cars crept on—il seemed she would never get there! 
thought Clementine with mute despair, though she had 
sped on and on as fast as it was possible to travel. 
searcely giving herself time to rest anywhere over 
night. Most people had been kind and obliging to her 
on the Way, though many Were the various glances 
cast, and Whispered remarks made, upon her, a young 


ed 
I must 


Clementine felt happy and grateful. 


blue sky smiling down upon the joyous earth. 
Clementine hastened through the city so fast that 
she generally overtook all who walked before her, 
vaguely wondering how she found her way so well 
alone, thinking of the time when she had hurried 
thus through the streets at home in search of him, 
too. O God! how can I find him now! she re- 
peaied over and over to herself. If he were grow- 
ing better, or were almost well, he might be sitting at 
the window, enjoying the beautiful, balmy, strength- 
ening air, and smile down upon her when he saw her 
coming, and be glad to see her! 

Here, this must be the house, by all description 
There was no one at the open upper window; an old 
woman sat on the doorstep milking a goat. 
Breathless, Clementine stopped, and asked if Se- 
bastian Mondorff lived here. She nodded, and 
pointed to the upper story, then shook her head, add- 
ing some words in a low voice; Clementine did not 
wait to hear them. She flew into the house, up the 
creaky wooden staircase to the room above. 

The door was open. In the middle of the floor, a 
tall wax taper burning at the head and foot, stood a 
plain deal coffin; on the pillow lay a grand, calm face. 
With a cry that rang through the open window, far 
out over the sunny meadows, Clementiue threw her- 
self over the body. Dead! dead! O God! she had 
come too late! It could not be; she would not be. 
lieve it! Oh, he must open those eyes once more, 
and look kindly at her as he had so often done; he 
must call her his little foundling once more —O 
God! only once! with those mute, half-smiling lips! 
**My master! my master!” she cried, unclasping the 
bands that lay folded upon his breast, and covering 
them with kisses. “Here is your little foundling 
come to see you across the far, far sea! Speak one 
word to her—one single werd before she dies!” 

She waited breathlessly for an answer. He did not 
move; the hands that lay cold and still in hers did 
not return her wild, passionate pressure ; the smiling 
lips did not open, 

O God! was there no way of awakening him! 
Oh, it could not be that his heart stood still while 
hers was breaking! Had he not loved his little 
foundling ? But oh! had he not loved another more ? 
Yes! yes! she must tell him of Josephine — that 
would melt the cold, cold ice—that had awakened 
him once before! Aad she whispered in his ear:— 
“Oh, my master! my master! Josephine loves you! 
She is dying for yoursake! She is here with me, 
and wants to see you!” 

O God! no sign, no movement yet! How could 
the earth roll on and on—how dared the hateful 
breeze come in through the window to stir his 
hair—how dared the hateful sun kiss his lips! They 
should not have him! 

And she bent over him so that her shadow crowded 
out the mild, morning sunlight that had moved 
quietly on over the calm, still face, and kissed his 
lips. “For Josephine!” she whispered. Oh, would 
there had been poison in the cold touch! Was this 
the end of it all—had she prayed, and hoped, and 
waited, for so many long, weary days—for this ? 
And yet, if she had come even later still, when all 
was over, perhaps she should have been very grate- 
ful to have seen him once more at all, even thus! 
Grateful, O God! that she might clasp her arms 
about him, and be buried away with him in the 
furthermost depths of the earth? What was to her 
the distant, shadowy belief that she should see him 
again, some time, in many years, on some dim, un- 
known shore, when eternity had begun? She wanted 
to keep him now! hold him fast now! What cared 
she fur God and his hosts of angels—she wanted him, 
and him only! | 

She laid her head upon his breast. Oh, had it not 
rested there once before, when his great heart yet 
throbbed! and pressed his dead hands to her lips. 
Oh, how often had they been laid caressingly on her 
hair, till they almost seemed to grow warm under 
the touch! 

She lay thus a long, long time, almost fancying she 
was dead herself but for the one, unspeakable pain 
that seemed to be burning up her heart. 

She had not noticed that once the old woman from 
below had come up, and, aiter watching her for some 
time, taken the rosary from her neck, and passed it 
through her fingers, while her lips moved and her 
eyes were overflowing with tears. And then she had 
softly crept down stairs again. 

Suddenly the sound of distant music came floating 
in, borne on the sweet, balmy breeze! Clementine 
lifted her head. Where did it come trom? Down 
trom the sky, or the open piano in the corner, or the 
great, silent heart before her? What was the 
melody she heard—now rising louder, now dying 
away, With far-away voices chanting between? It 
seemed strangely familiar, and yet unknown. Was it 
the tune he had played for her on that first evening, 
orthat at parting, or what Josephine had sung to 
him the last time they had met, or that other? And 
as she thought of the words :— 

“Thou’st borne so much, my heart, my heart, canst 
bear this anguish, too!” 
she burst into tears. 

“No, not this, my God! not this!” 
wringing her hands. Never! nevermore to have his 
tingers touch the silent keys; nevermore to see the 
lights and shadows flit over that immortal brow; 
nevermore to have those eyes unclose, to look kindly 
upon her! Oh, she never! never should learn to 
bear such anguish as that! She would not try to 
bear it, she would not try to be patient, and there 
was need of it but a little longer. When she had 
earried him home and buried him—she must dv that, 
she would hold up her strength so long—she would 
lie down beside his grave and die too! 

**My heart, it must be strong and brave 
Till it breaks, till it breaks.” 
Then there was no more need of courage, of tame, 
hateful patience—then there would come rest and 
peace. Oh, what blessed comfort to think of that! 
Ibow joyous to know that her own heart would soon 
be hushed, as his had been! 

And as she listened to the distant music, and her 
tears flowed on and on, it seemed to her as though 
even now some of that heavenly peace were steal- 
ing intg her soul—as though she felt even now the 
cool breeze from that other shore. 

When she looked up again the music had long 
ceased, and the evening shadows were creeping into 
the room and overthe beloved face. Only the distant 
dome of St. Peter’s, that could be seen through the 
window, shone in the last red light of the sun. 


she cried, 





Nine Great Musicians. 


le 
SOME OF THE WORLD’s CREDITORS, 


| From Dwight’s Journal of Music.} 

Bach, Handel, Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
are the five men to whom I would especially 
point as having an undoubted right to the title 
of ‘Kings of Music,” and to their consequent 
influence the art of music is indebted for the 
position it occupies. If to these names are 
added those of Weber, Schubert, Spohr and 
Mendelssohn, there will be a total of nine; and 
I do not think I shall be accused of exaggera- 
tion if L assert that it is to these nine great men 
that the world is indebted for the greater part 
of the enjoyment and instruction that have been 
derived trom the practice of music since Bach 


the eighteenth century. If it is asked why I 
name only nine great men, and why all these 
should be selected trom one nation, I would 
reply that, though in France Cherubini, Auber, 
Herold, Adam, Berlioz, have lived; though 
England has produced Purcell, Boyce, Arne, 
Webb, Calcott, Wm. Horsley; though Italy 
was as much the cradle of music as of paint- 
ing, and can boast, besides her glorious church 
composers, of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Mer- 
cadante, and others, and though even Germany 
will never forget Gluck, Spontini, Meyerbeer, 
Marschner, ete., yet these men, great as they 
were, have exclusively devoted themselves to 
one style of composition; in France, Germany 
and Italy, to operatic music; in England to 


have selected applied themselves to, and suc- 
ceeded in, every known form of musical compo- 
sition, from the sublimest sacred works to the 
lightest dance music. 
therefore, entitles them to more consideration 
than those who have only been distinguished in 


and confused it was yet a thread to cling to, and 


At length the long night had passed, and the morn- 
ing came—a lovely Sunday morning, with a rich, deep 


tirst became known, at the commencement of 


church and glee writing; whereas the nine I | 


This great versatility, | 


veritable “bach,” or stream, of the profoundest 
depth and clearness. 

Handel’s early life was full of troubles. He 

wandered from one Italian town to another, 
producing operas, and certainly making a name, 
but it was not until after he was fifty years of 
age that he struck out that path of oratorio 
writing which has made him immortal; and 
though at his death he left a large fortune, yet 
even in England his large losses caused him 
more than one bankruptcy. Haydn, to gain in- 
struction, was compelled to perform menial ser- 
vice for his first master, Porpora, who compelled 
him to black his boots and brush his clothing in 
return for a very small modicum of teaching; 
and even when in the service of Prince Easter- 
hazy, his position for many years was little 
better than that of a lacquey. The whole 
course of Mozart’s life was beset with troubles. 
The Archbishop of Salzburg, into whose service 
he entered at the age of sixteen, seems to have 
delighted in plaguing the composer's life with 
every species of tyranny, and when at last he 
broke through the toils and, as it were, escaped 
to Vienna, his greatness raised him a host of 
enemies, and his good nature, his kindness in 
assisting others, and his genial temperament 
and love of society brought him into so much 
pecuniary difficulty that his funeral expenses 
had to be defrayed at the cost of the parish in 
which he lived. 
The saddest case of all was that of Beethoven. 
Although his father seems to have been a very 
morgse, hard-hearted man, yet, being a mu- 
sician, he soon discerned the dawning genius of 
his son, and gave him every facility for learning 
the first principles of his art. At an early age 
he went to Vienna, studied under Albrechts- 
berger and Haydn, and it was pronounced by 
Mozart on hearing him extemporize: ‘The 
world will hear of that young man.” Each 
succeeding year proved the truth of this 
prophecy; but toward the beginning of 1800 
the dreadful malady of deafness commenced 
and increased daily, and for the last twenty 
years of his life, till 1837, when he died, Bee- 
thoven never heard a note of his music, and, 
excepting by the means of sight, was quite 
unable to conceive the effect his sublime in- 
spirations had on his hearers. So great a 
calamity is unexampled in the annals of art, 
and if anything could raise the opinion of such 
a man’s works it would surely be the knowledge 
that, in spite of the direst trial that could befall 
a musician, his indomitable will, courage and 
industry triumphed over a misfortune which 
would have crushed many others and caused 
them to succumb to the evil without seeking a 
remedy for it in the exercise of the talent 
intrusted to them. 





MISCELLANY. 
A Cuitp’s Tuoucur aspout Sxow.—(By 
Myron B. Benton. )— 
Look, mother, look, for the air 
Is full of falling flowers! 
All over our little garden 
They wreathe in milk-white bowers! 
Oh, mother, they’re falling softly 
Down from that Heaven so bright; 
The place where the shining angels 
Walk ever in fields of light! 
The happy home that I dream of 
When I’ve said my little prayer; 
You have told me often, mother, 
That flowers bloom always there. 
And so when the trees in our orchard 
Are dead with the winter's blight, 
The apple-trees up in Heaven 
Are waving all fair and white. 
And the little child-anzels, at play 
Among the sweet boughs, in mirth 
Are shaking the apple-blossoms 
Down on the cold, bare earth. 
Tue Position oF «a Hovuse.—Houses on 
streets running nearly north and south are far 
preferable to those located on those going east 
and west in a sanitary estimate. In the first, 
here at the north of the equator, the sun shines 
brilliantly in the forenoon on the front, and with 
nearly equal force in the afternoon on the rear. 
Thus dampness is expelled and the whole edifice 
is dry and far purer for its solar exposure. 
If a house is on an east and west street, those 
fronting north are decidedly the best for a resi- 
dence, because the sun’s action onthe yard, the 
kitchen, and usual regions of neglected accumu- 
lations, purifies and modifies the humid atmos- 
phere that is sure to predominate in yards and 
the back side of houses whose rear is north of 
the street. Thus circumstanced, the back rooms 
are never so pleasant, cheerful or economically 
warmed in winter or ventilated in summer, as 
when on the south side. Opening on the street, 
the front of such gets both light and air by rea- 
son of the frequent swing of the front door. 


Eutuanasia.—‘‘Let me go, for the day 
breaketh.”—(By S. D. Robbins.) 

The waves of light are drifting from off the 
heavenly shore, 

The shadows all are lifting away forevermore ; 
Truth like another morning is beaming on my 


way; 
I bless the Power that poureth in the coming of 
the day ; 
I feel a light within me that years can never 


bring, 

My heart is full of blossoming, it yearns to meet 
the spring. 

Love fills my soul in all its deeps, and harmo- 
ny divine 

Is sweetly sounding from above, a symphony 
sublime ! 

The earth is robed in richer green, the sky in 

brighter blue! 

And with no cloud to intervene God’s smile is 

shining through ; 

I hear the immortal harps that ring before the 
‘‘rainbow” throne, 

And a spirit from the heart of God is bearing 
up my own. 

In silence on the Olivet of prayer my being 

bends, 

Till in the orison of heaven my voice seraphic 

blends. 


Fun.—The first news-carrier. Noah's dove. 

He who reads no newspapers of any kind is 
only spared of heaven that he may sit on a jury. 
A popular parlor magazine—a big kerosene 
lamp. They furnish reading-matter for the 
million. 

Mrs. Partington says that she never had the 
small-pox—not she. She was inoculated years 
ago by an oculist. 

An exemplary but impecunious church-goer 
in Houston, Texas, recently put his revolver in 
the plate for the missionaries. 

“Carrie” advertises in a London journal that 
she speaks three languages, and is generally ac- 
complished. ‘I wish,” she adds, ‘‘to hire out 
my society to some pious gentleman or lady, as 
I am without friends able to help me.” 

In a recent debate a member of the California 
| Legislature exclaimed: ‘‘ The honorable gen- 
itleman trom Calaveras County is undoubtedly 
|& person of great abilities, a man of talent, 
a natural-born genius; but there is one thing 
which I defy him to do, and that is to bite the 
bottom of a frying-pan without smutting his 
nose.” 





Bayarp TayLor to Wuuittirr.—Dedica- 
tion of Taylor's New Poem, ‘*Lars.”"— 
Through many years my heart goes back, 

Through checkered years of loss and gain, 
To that fair landmark on its track, 

When first, beside the Merrimack, 
Upon thy cottage roof I heard the autumn 
rain. 
; A hand that welcomed and that cheered 
To one unknown didst thou extend; 
| Thou gavest hope to song that teared; 
| But now, by time and faith endeared, 
; I claim the sacred right to call the poet, 
friend! 
| However life the stream may stain, 
| From thy pure fountain drank my youth 





edicts, and say to every county throughout the 
State of New York, ‘Send up such men to the 
House and such men to the Senate,” and they 
are sent. It is their interest to do it, and they 
can control both parties, and thousands and 
thousands ot the votes of their employés to- 
gether. They have all their contracts, and all 
the interested parties that stand related to them, 
which they control, and they have all that use 
of money which men are learning fatal skill in 
employing, by which, directly and indirectly, 
gigantic results are brought to pass. I tell you, 
fellow-citizens, that our institutions are endan- 
gered more to-day from incorporated capital 
than from all other influences. ‘Talk about in- 
temperance! It is a monstrous evil. Talk 
about great vices! The pulpit speaks of infi- 
delity and unfaith, and the growing tendencies 
of men to wild words of philosophies and opin- 
ions. These are great dangers, but the most 
immediately impending, after all, is the money 
power. And our liberties, if they are destroyed 
—that is to say, if the commonwealth, after all, 
becomes an engine of a few, and exercises the 
mandate of a power, it will be through the influ- 
ence of these gigantic corporations, and corpo- 
rations holding such money, and by such money 
such control. I look out with a hopeful eye, 
and I believe that some remedy will be found, 
but I feel sure, as I feel sure in the existence 
of an avenging Providence, that if things go on 
for another twenty years as they have for the 
last ten, not only will corruption go out among 
the common people widely, but there will be 
either reformation or revolution, for there are 
influences at work that will just as surely breed 
revolution by-and-by as clouds in summer 
breed storm.— Beecher. 


THe Drama.—There is nothing like realism 
in dramatic art. The whole tendency of the 
drama of our day runs in that direction. The 
cheap tinsel, the cotton-velvet, the paste jewels, 
the papier-mache goblets, and, in fact, all the 
wretched shams that did service for the real 
things, have either disappeared or are on their 
last legs. We have now, in their stead, real 
furniture, real upholstery, real costumes made 
by fashionable milliners, real diamonds, and al- 
most real everything except real genius. Cer- 
tainly, we have yet to put up with paper 
snow, sheet-iron wind, cannon-ball thunder, 
split-pea rain and lycopodium lightning: but 
we have no doubt we shall, in course of time, 
have the real things here as well. Science pro- 
vides means for manfacturing them, and there 
is no reason why the old substitutes should not 
disappear. We look forward to the time when 
the Colleen Bawn will not be plunged into gauze 
waters or be pushed out of a canvas profile 
boat; and when Myles na Coppaleen will not 
be compelled to cling to a wooden rock when 
he rescues her from death. Some years ago, 
an enterprising English manager tried his hand 
at the realistic drama. A Mr. Ware was bru- 
tally murdered by a man named Thurtell. The 
victim was driven down in a carriage to the 
spot where the crime was perpetrated. ‘The as- 
sassination was made the subject of a play, and 
this very carriage was brought upon the stage. 
The innovation was a startling one, and drew 
immense crowds to the theater. Shortly after, 
another manager, seeing how profitable this 
sort oi thing might be made, caused another 
murder to be turned into a drama, called ‘‘The 
Murder in the Red Barn,” which was tounded 
upon the assassination of his mistress by one 
William Corder. In this piece, the knife, the 
pistol or the axe—we have forgotten which— 
with which the crime was perpetrated, were 
used in the piece, together with the apron of 
the unhappy girl. This, also, proved a tre- 
mendous success in virtue of these valuable 
properties. A mine of wealth seemed opening 
for enterprising managers who were devoted to 
the realistic drama; but, strangely enough, it 
was allowed to remain unworked, and a new 
and striking feature in dramatic literature dis- 
appeared before it had been fully developed. It 
was left to this progressive age to revive the 
lost art. Itis a pity that the revival did not 
come somewhat sooner, as we might have had 
the Foster murder dramatized, and the real car- 
hook used in the piece. The Ellis murder 
might have also been given, with the real bar- 
rels in which the mutilated fragments of the 
body were found. However, the realistic re- 
vival has not taken a turn in that direction as 
yet. Itis simply confined to the presentation 
of heroes on the stage in their own proper per- 
sons. Had the last generation been cqual in 
enterprise to the present, we might have seen 
the great Napoleon acting over the events of 
his life in the theater. What a combination 
might have been made with the real Emperor 
and the real Wellington in the drama, ‘“The 
Battle of Waterloo”! How rapidly Louis Na- 
poleon might have recruited his depleted ex- 
chequer had he gone about, after he had been 
deposed, and appeared as the leading character 
in a play founded upon his own misfortunes ! 
What a glorious opportunity there is for Schuy- 
ler Colfax to earn an honorable fortune by en- 
acting himself in a drama entitled ‘‘The Credit 
Mobilier; or, Checks toProud Ambition”! Re- 
tired heroes of every degree may enter this 
new field with certain profit. What an un- 
equalled peppery old man Charles Reade would 
make were he to appear as himself in a piece 
to be called ‘‘The Plagiary”! Imagine a com- 
edy entitled ‘‘Self-Esteem,” with Edmund Yates 
as the hero!—Boston Gazette. 


Tue Sunpay-AMUSEMENT QUESTION IN Lon- 
pon. The museum and art galleries are locked 
against the poor on the only day of the week 
on which they might enjoy them; they are de- 
barred entrance into the zodlogical and botani- 
cal gardens, and every effort to secure a Sun- 
day-afternoon admission for them is met with 
stormy opposition, based upon the quantity of 
Sunday labor that would be involved. Yet no 
Sabbatarian dreams of trying to close the great 
clubs of Pall Mall, in each of which a corps of 
cooks, guards and liveried servants is kept at 
work all day Sunday, more than sufticiently to 
attend a museum visited by thousands. And 
the zoological and botanical gardens are open 
on Sunday to those wealthy enough to be sub- 
scribers. The late Sir Joshua Walmsley re- 
lated that, after he had vainly endeavored to se- 
cure from Parliament admission for the pub- 
lic to the zoological gardens on Sunday, he 
met on the following Sunday a member of Par- 
liament who had bitterly opposed his measure, 
coming out of these gardens with his son. Sir 
Joshua exclaimed, ‘‘Why, how is this; I thought 
you were opposed to the opening of these gar- 
dens on Sunday?” “Oh!” replied the M. P., 
“I am not opposed to it for people like our- 
selves, but it will never do for the lower classes 
—it would never do!” Mr. Morrill, the secre- 
tary of the Free Sunday league, told me that 
when his league had secured from the govern- 
ment, against much clerical opposition and pre- 
dictions of disorder, the privilege of having a 
band perform music in Regent's park on Sun- 
day afternoon, he observed a bishop drive up on 
one occasion in his fine carriage, when he 
alighted and walked around, observing the great 
crowd. One of the Sunday league spoke to 
him, saying, ‘‘Your lordship sees that there is 
no disorder.” ‘‘No,” replied the bishop, ‘there 
is none; but it is sad to witness the violation 
of the Sabbath;” whereupon the bishop re- 
entered his carriage and drove with his family 
to the adjacent botanical gardens, where Mr. 
Morrill afterward saw him and his family en- 
Joying the delights from which the poor are de- 
barred by the sanctity of the Sabbath. These 
inconsistencies do not pass unnoticed by the 
poor, and the loud declamations by the clergy 


labor at museums have roused such replications 
as to their own Sunday enjoyments that the 
Lord’s-day-rest association have at last felt that 
they cannot, under such circumstances, hope 
much longer to resist the siege at the doors of 
the public galleries. So they have just been on 
a deputation to the Bishop of London to rep- 
resent to him that their great difficulty in the 
struggle was in the fact that the preachers did | 
not hesitate to employ their carriages, cabs, 


FANCY-WOOD DEPARTMENT, » 


ALBANY STREET (next South of the Manufactory) 


where we shall continue our business upon a scale 
commensurate with the conveniences of our new 
quarters, furnishing 


LUMBER OF ALL VARIETIES 


used in Building, and for other purposes, in part as 
follows :— : 
Spruce, Pine, Hard Pine Timber & Boards; 
Walnut, Chestnut, Butternut, Ash, Oak, 
Cherry, Whitewood, Ete., Etc., 


in their rough state, or worked in any of the various 
forms required for immediate use. Having added to 
our wood-working machinery A MILL SAW, we 
are enabled to cut our large timber into any shape 
required, PLANING, SAWING, TURNING, JIG-SAW- 
ING, &., continued, as heretofore. 

Also, constantly on hand, 


Mouldings of Every Style, Hard-Wood 
Doors; Window-Frames; Counters; Ta- 
bles; and all Varieties of Finish, 


for Houses, Stores, Churches, Banks, Counting- 
Rooms, which will be turnished promptly to order. 


CHOICE WOODS 


in MAHOGANY, WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, MAPLE, 
ASH, WHITEWOOD, EBONY, SATINWOOD, and 
other Fancy varieties, made a specialty, and kept 
constantly on hand ia the Log, or cut into Planks, 
Boards or Veneers, as desired. Also, all varieties ot 
FANCY MOULDINGS for Piano, Cabinet, Car and 
other extra-nice work. 

we with our establishment are twelve sepa- 


DRYING ROOMS, 


r 


capable of drying TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND FEET 
of Lumber at one time. , 

All the above merchandise will be furnished at the 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, and all work executed 
in the BEST MANNER. 

An experience of the senior partner of TWENTY- 
EIGHT YEARS in this city as a builder of first-class 
Dwellings, Stores, Banking-Houses and Churches 1s 
believed to be suflicient to quality his concern to 
merit and receive a share of the patronage of an en- 
terprising and public-spirited community, and to en- 
able it to assist those in want in securing 
The Very Best Articles on the Most Favor- 

able Terms. 


Any information or advice as to the most advan- 
tageous woods for construction or finish, in whatever 
place, or for whatever purpose, will be cheerfully 
given to any who may favor the establishment witha 
eall. 


Joseph F. Paul & Co., 


Albany, corner of Dover, street, 


CARPETS! 
JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO., 


In connection with their great sale of 


BRUSSELS, VELVET & WILTON 
CARPETS, 


Have decided to sel) 


25,000 YARDS 


—OFr— 


Tapestry Carpetings, 


Consisting of goods of the following manufacturers : 


jan25 


John Crossley & Sons, “Limited,” Hali- 
fax, England ; 

Henry Jecks’, Dixon & Sons’ Kiddermin- 
ster, England ; 

Firth, Willans & Oo., Clifton Mills, Eng. 


$1.35 PER YARD, 
FORMER PRICE $1.62 1-2. 


These goods are all of the above makes, which are 
acknowledged to be the 


Best in England, 
and are simply sold at this price 


To make room and dispose of a sur- 
plus stock. 

Don’t fail to make an early examination of the qual- 

ity and styles of these goods, that the bargains may 


be appreciated and secured during the) 


Next Ten Days. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO,, 


328 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, 


2t 


mchl5 Opposite. the Adams House. 


NEW GOODS — 


FOR THE SPRING, 


1873, 


CHANDLER & CO. are 


now opening, in all the Va- 





against the employment of the poor in Sunday | 


rious Departments of their 
store, New Spring Goods, 
to which they invite an ex- 


amination. 


25, 27 & 29 Winter Street. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRIES 


—[N— 


PRIVATE PATTERNS. 


J, LOVEJOY & SONS, 


338 Washington Street, 


A FEW DOORS NORTH OF HAYWARD PLACE 
mchl5 2t 


BEST THING IN T 
Achinson, Topeka & Sante Fe R. R. 


LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in dnd near the Arkansas Valley, the Finest 
Portion of Kansas! 


Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. Interest. 
22 1-2 per cent. reduction to settlers who improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 


THE FACTS about this Grant are—Low Prices, 
Long Credit, and a Rebate to settlers of nearly one- 
fourth; a Rich Soil and Splendid Climate; short and 
mild Winters; early planting, and no wintering of 
Stock; plenty of Rainfall, and just at the right sea- 
son; Coal, Stone and Brick on the line; Cheap Rates 
on Lumnber, Coal, &c.; no lands owned by Specula- 
tors; Homestead and preémptions now ayundant; a 
first-class Railroad on the line of a great Through 
aimed Pr ducts will pay tor Land and Improve- 
ments. 


IT IS THE BEST OP: 
70 THE PUBLIC, through the recent complouse at 
the Road 
For Circulars and general information, address 
A. E. TOUZALIN, Manager Land Dep't, 
febs 8 TOPEKA, Kan. 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & €0,, 


At Stores 99 and 1555 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 


SALAD-OILS, 
: é ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 
&e@~ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES, tr mchi 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO.. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&ec., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan25 ly 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
&e- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janls 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


jan4-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LUINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPs, &e., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 
a@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
febs 3m 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so egy Fort 


edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
dec7 311 Broadway, New York. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 


ten cents. 


justly placed it far Reed above any similar 


book.”—“ Attracts and allures the pupil.”—*Over- 


flowing with Oreans. pure melodies.” 


Price $2.50. For sale everywhere. 


“SPARKLING| Olver | « 

RUBIES” | mrrson TREASURE 
SAB. sous. onan | Ta! 
mchl5 tl 


NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 
FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 
Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


mechs 40 STATE STREET. tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 
jan4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTTIIERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mehl5 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. febl 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington treet, Boston, 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 

Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jan4 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 state Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. A 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf mcbs 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 
— OF — s 


REAL ESTATE 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mel 


JOHN L. STEVENSON 


Wholesale DeaJer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 

WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYs, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


novl6 BOSTON. tf 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1361), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash’ payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
Payments, 


2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments. 


AGE 


When insure, 


Days 


The attention of CAPITALISTS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS is invited to the advantages offered by this 
Company at the CITY OF WILMINGTON. 
WATER-POWER, ready for occupancy, unsur- 
passed and almost unlimited, on lease at $2.50 per 
horse power, for a limited amount. 

Manufacturing investments exempted from taxa 
tion for ten years. 

The best of Schools, and Churches of different de- 
nomivations. 

The cost of living more than one-third less than 
that In any Eastern city. 

Best of Coal at $2.50 per tonS Flour, $6.25; Corn, 
20 cents per bushel; Meats from 6 to 12 cents per 
pound. 

Cheap, fertile, dry bluff lands for dwelling houses. 
Inexhaustible iron ore of best quality within fifty 
miles by water transportation. 
Hard Woods—White Oxuk, 
near the Kankakee and Iroquois rivers. 
Pine Lumber, Stone, Bricks, Lime, 
cheaper than in New England. 
Connection by rail and by water with Chicago (52 
miles), and with St. Louis, New Orlean$’, and inland 


etc., much 


with New York. 
With the raw material of almost every kind of man- 
ufacture near athand—compare profits with the East. 
Considerthe home market there, with more than half 
the people of the country pow as near the city of 
Wilmington as they are to the city of Boston, and 
apidly increasing in favor of the former city. 
The Company are rapidly extending their naviga- 
tion with proceeds of their gold-bearing bonds, sold 
by C. E. FULLER & CU., Bankers, No.2 State street. 
For other information, or descriptive pamphlets, 
etc., apply to the COMPANY'S OFFICE, under Unit- 
ed States Hotel, 
Corner Beach and Hingston Streets, Boston, 
Or 106 Water street, Wilmington, Ill. 

E. P. CARPENTER, Managing Director. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
Manufacturers of Black Walnut 
Furniture. 


SALESROOMS: 
3 & 4 HOLMES’sS BLOCK, 


Haymarket Sq., Boston, 


We have constantly on hand «a large assortment of 
Rich, Medium and Low-priced 


Chamber Suites, 
Sideboards, 
Hall-Stands, 
Tables, Ete. 


All our work is from New Designs, thoroughly 
made and elegantly finished. We invite the public to 
call and examine our stock before purchasing. 

jan4 tr 


NEW WHARF. 


To accommodate the increased demand for Lumber 
in the Burnt District, the undersigned offer for gale 
a full assortment at their new whart, 


324 Broad Street, Prentice’s Wharf. 


We now have our tive large saw-mills in full opera- 
tion, and are prepared to contract for 


SPRUCE TIMBER, 


for Stores and Warehouses, for immediate delivery. 
We can furnish in Boston by Raitroad. during the 
winter, Schedules of Spruce, sawed to order, in two to 
three weeks from date of contract. 
Also on hand, full stocks of 


Pine, Spruce and Hemlock Boards, 
Flooring, Furring and Studding, 
Sheathing, Shelving and Finish, 
Shipping Boards and Scantling, 
Laths, Shingles and Clapboards, 


GEO. B. JAMES & CO., 


MAIN OFFICE......... 14 State street, Boston. 
324 Broad street, Boston, 

And at Junction Bridge & Cambridge streets, 
janll East Cambridge. tf 


_ rb ML) ‘ me @ 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of fumilies and persons 
mits a a on it is put up in bottles and securel 
racked. is a genuine, 
west BEER. g healthful and palatable 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 


4e- A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
dec] tl 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
C HARLES 


febl 3m 





RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VA RNISHES, JAPANS, &e 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ET. 


febl-31m 





MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DBALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYs’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston, 


C.C. MOULTON, 
H.C. BLE, 


EARD, 


A.W. BEARD, 


febl R. P. Gop ward, 


E. F. MILLER. ly 
Fk REELAND,HARDING & LO OM Is, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET. 


J. H. FREELAND WINSLOW HE : 

’ NSL E 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 2 
SILAS W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 
nov2 : 6m 


Vs. BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBEKS OF 
MEN AND BOyYs’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG 
H. 5. BURDETT, aug3l-6m Cc. C. Goss. : 


INSURANCE. 


UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
. COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER 


INSURES 
Dwelling Houses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 





$468,000, 


mz 3 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ ris 

and per cent. on annual risks. ee 

All soeeee Seoneeay adjusted and paid. 

= is Company has paid over @500,000 in los 
This ny has p: , sem 

and over $300.000 in dividends, since coummnaeiasenad 

of business, fifteen years ayo 
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etc., to go to their several churches. The 
Bishop received the deputation kindly and said 
it was a great evil. Emboldened thereby, the 
association suggested that his lordship should 
preach a sermon on the subject at St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The Bishop was not unfayorable to 
that suggestion. But then the deputation hinted 
that it would be but consistent, and lend im- 
pressiveness to the coming discourse, if the 
Bishop, instead of driving from his palace 
about five miles away, to St. Paul's, on Sunday 
morning as usual, should sleep, on the Satur- 
day night previous, at the Chapter House and 
walk across the street to the Cathedral on Sun- 
day morning. At this syggestion the Bisho 

looked blue. Then he looked red. Unabte to 
reply to the paralyzing suggestion for a mo- 
ment, he gazed upon the deputation to see if 
they were in earnest. Finding that they were 

the Bishop gasped out the words: ‘But ] live 
at Fullham!” From that moment his lordship 
saw immense difficulties in the way of any al- 
teration of the Sunday habits of the country 

and could ‘‘make no promises.”—Correspond- 
ent Cincinnats Commercial. 
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ISRAEL W. MUN ROE, President. 
_ CHARLES A. HOWLAND, See 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, OMEN OEIC Ae Sie, taing rear 
' s Dy E: No. 12 Igrazer’ ildi 

127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. febl5 27 State hence. Building, ~~ 
Policies issued to the amount of a: ae a 
4 "ORTH AMERICAN INSUR ANCE C - 

$20,000, £ PANY. OF BOSTON. — 

on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. Present paid-up Cash Capital 


2c j ing upon its twenty-ninth | This New Company will pursue the same cauti 
This Company is now entering pon its y policy as the old. After deducting amounte ene 
year, and has at risk 


sured it lost by the great fire an average of $13,000 
tothe acre. Its SURPLUS, as regards police ;-hold- 

$66,000,000. : 
For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 


ers, Was more than 
$500,000. 
Company’s operations, address either the Presiden 


mehl5 


one branch of the art; and it is for this reason | i a 
that I would urge their claims to the high posi- = simple creed, the faith humane 
tion in which I conceive they should be placed ; | n good, wat never can be slain, 
and if it has happened that all these nine men| Th¢ Prayer for inward light, the search for 
were from one nation—Bach, Handel, Spohr | outward truth! 
and Mendelssohn from the north, and Haydn, Like thee, I see at last prevail 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Weber from|_ The sleepless soul that looks above ; 
the south of Germany—it can only be replied Lhear, far off, the hymns that hail 
that art has no country and that musicians must | The victor, clad in heavenly mail, 
be judged by their works and the power they} Whose only weapons are the eyes and voice 
have asserted on the minds of their hearers, of love! 
without reference to the nation from which they | Take, then, these olive-leaves from me, 
sprang. I should be far too long in arriving at! To mingle with thy brighter bays! 
the immediate object of the paper if I allowed | Some balm of peace and purity — 
myself to dwell at any length on the individual- | In them, may faintly breathe of thee: 
ity of each of the nine composers Ihave named:| And take the graceful love, wherein I hide 
but as it will not be necessary to relate any ot thy praise! 
the extremely happy circumstances under which i aa SES 
RaiLroaps anp Lecistatioy.—You stand in 


Mendelssohn lived and worked, so it will not be 

out of place to refer ta the painful struggies | the city of New York to-day, and look south- 

and dithiculties of at least five of his compeers, | ward, and you shall see that great railroad cor- 

the beauty of whose works may almost be said | poration, the Pennsylvania road, with a capital 

to be enhanced by the troubles under which they | now, directly, and through its connecting 
branches, of hundreds and hundreds of millions 


were produced. John Sebastian Bach, by far 
the most scientific musician the world has yet | of dollars; and you look a little further to the 


girl, thus all alone. But Clegentine 
scarcely noticed these things; and what were ther 
all to her? What to her then the glimpses of lovely 
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REMOVAL. 


G. H. ROTH, 


Practical Watchmaker, 
| §(FORMERLY WITH BIGELOW, KENNARD AND CO.) 
{ 


sMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, 
MANTELS & TRAVELLING CLOOKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, Etc., Etc., 


Has Removed to 


368 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Globe Theatre Building. 
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oa 
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scenery she now-and-then caught as she hastened on 
through France sud Northern Italy — the levely flows 
ers of spring here already deepened into full. rich sum: h 
mer? Whatto her anything but the one thought to 
reach him! How many things might not have hap- 
pened since she had left home! 


jan25 = 
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WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
FLORIST, 
ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 


Morning. 
800 .HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). ; 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for dec- 
rite purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 


nes ttended to with 
rs by Express or Telegraph atten 
punctuality. Open to the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 


679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGTE, Proprietor. 


$200,000. ee a 
At last, at last, Inte one Saturday evening, she ar- to catch the very 
rived in Rome. She could not look tor him that that transport w 
night; she must wait ll to-morrow. But where tion of his wild 
find patience, she thonght. pacing up and down the 
room of the hotel Where she had stopped; how wait 
through the long hours of the night? But she was 
tu the same city with him, at least; in another day 
at most she willhave found him. A day—a whole, 
eternally long, day’ Yet how many days had she 
not lived through since she first received the news! 
And then—where find him in this maze of strange. 
ankoown oldstreets? Butsurely some one inthe city 
would be able to tell her something about him! 

She rang the bell and asked the appearing waiter, 
who pretended to speak English, if he knew,Mon- 
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The Company will insure within the limits of t 
394 epg sere my Miscellaneous Penman 
, <J. F. STEVENS, Presi t. | ty- 80, BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS and HOUBE 
or Secretary. BENJ Be wiioehes 3, Presiden FURNITURE, for any length of time, from Gueltecan 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. : Seca - : ae Base Years, at Fair Rates. 
Ww. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. irectors — Silas Pierce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G 
Abbott, Chas. Henry Parker, John Jeffries. . ; 
J. W. "WRIGHT. Actuary. ‘ant | Wellington, Jacob Sleeper. ben}. E. Bates, Pant as: 
ams, Sam’l E. Sawyer, Franklin Haven, Sampson 3; h 
5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted ! All classes ot | Reed. Addison L. Clarke. Albert Bowker. Henry A. concentrates ; 
working people, of either sex, young or old | Whitney, T. Jeff. vinesny F. L. Richardson, A. I. which must flow 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo- | Benyon, John Brewster, Matttiew Bartlett, Seth Tur- : 
ments, or all the time, tnan at anything else. Partic- | ner. ALBERT BO » Presidert. measure; he 1s 
jars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me | E. E. PaTREDGE, Secretary, ian vibrates as with 
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